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CHAP.  XU.  —  ROSE  COTTAGE  TO  LET. 

IT  was  probably  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  and  circum* 
spection  that  John  Calverley  had  fixed 
upn  Hendon  as  the  place  in  which  to 
establish  his  second  home,  to  which  to 
take  the  pretty,  trusting  girl  who^  be¬ 
lieved  herself  to  be  his  wife.  It  was  a 
locality  in  which  he  could  live  retired, 
and  in  which  there  was  very  little 
chance  of  his  being  recognized.  It 
offered  no  advantages  to  gentlemen  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  city  :  it  was  not  accessible 
by  either  boat,  ’bus,  or  rail :  the  pony- 
carriages  of  the  inhabitants  were  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  a  radius  of  four 
miles  in  their  journeys;  and  Davis’s 
coach  and  the  carrier’s  wagon  were  the 
sole  means  of  communication  with  the 
metropolis. 

Also,  in  his  quiet,  undemonstrative 
way,  Mr.  Calverley  had  taken  oceasion 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
names,  social  position,  and  antecedents 
of  all  the  inhabitants,  aud  to  ascertain 
the  chances  of  their  ever  having  seen  or 
heard  of  him,  which  he  found,  on  in¬ 
quiry,  were  very  remote.  They  were, 
tor  the  most  part,  Hendon  born  and 
bred;  and  the  few  settlers  amongst 
them  were  retired  tradesmen,  who  had 
some  connection  with  the  place,  and 
who  were  not  likely,  from  the  nature 
of  the  business  they  had  pursued  while 
engaged  in  commerce,  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  person,  or  even  to 
have  heard  the  name,  of  the  head  of  the 
firm  in  Mincing  Lane.  About  the  doctor 
and  the  clergy- man,  as  being  the  persons 
with  whom  tie  would  most  likely  be 
brought  into  contact,  he  was  specially 
curious ;  but  his  anxiety  was  appeased 
on  learning  that  Mr.  Broadbent  was  of 
a  Devonshire  tamily,  and  had  practised 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tavistock  previ¬ 
ous  to  his  purchase  of  old  Dr.  Fleeme’s 
practice ;  while  the  vicar,  Mr.  Tomlin¬ 
son,  alter  leaving  Oxford,  had  gone  to 
a  curacy  near  Durham,  whence  he  had 
been  transferred  to  Hendon. 

So,  when  he  had  decided  upon  the 
hou^,  and  Alice  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  John  Calverley  congratulated 
himself  on  having  settled  her  down 
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in  a  place  where  not  merely  he  was  un-  had  not  been  very  warmly  reciprocated ; 
known,  but  where  the  spirit  of  inquisi-  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Mi  s 
tiveness  was  unknown  also.  He  heard  M‘Craw  devoted  a  large  portion  of  ht  r 
of  no  gossiping,  no  inquiries  as  to  who  time  to  espionage  over  the  Rose-Cottage 
they  were,  or  where  they  had  come  establishment,  and  to  commenting  iip«  n 
from.  Comments,  indeed,  upon  the  what  she  gleaned  in  a  very  vicious 
disparity  of  years  between  the  married  spirit.  Early  in  the  year  in  which  the 
couple  reached  his  ears ;  but  that  he  vdlage  was  startled  by  the  news  of  Mr. 
was  prepared  for,  and  did  not  mind,  so  Claxton’s  death.  Miss  M‘Craw  was  er- 
long  as  Alice  was  loving  and  true  to  tertaining  two  or  three  of  her  specisl 
him.  ^Vhat  cared  he  how  often  the  friends  at  tea  in  her  little  parlor,  from 
world  c.alled  him  old,  and  wondered  at  the  window  of  which  she  could  com¬ 
ber  choice?  mand  a  distant  view  of  the  Rose-Col- 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  concerning  tage  garden-gate, when  the  conversation, 
the  amount  of  gossip  talked  about  him  which  had  been  somewhat  flagging,  ha; - 
and  his  household,  John  Calverley  was  pened  to  turn  upon  Alice,  and  thenct- 
very  much  deceived.  The  people  of  Ibrth  was  carried  on  briskly. 

Hendon  were  not  difierent  from  the  “  Now,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  M'Craw, 
people  of  any  other  place ;  and,  though  in  pursuance  of  an  observation  she  had 
they  lived  remote  from  the  world,  they  previously  made,  “  we  shall  see  whether 
were  just  as  fond  of  talking  about  the  ne  comes  back  again  to-day.  This  is 
affairs  of  their  neighbors  as  fashionable  Wednesday,  is  it  not?  Well,  he  has 
women  round  the  tea-table  in  their  been  here  for  the  last  three  Wednes- 
boiuioirs,  or  fashionable  men  in  the  days,  always  just  about  the  same  time, 
smoking-room  of  their  clubs.  They  between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  and 
discussed  Mrs.  A.’s  tantrums  and  Mrs.  always  doing  the  same  thing.” 

B.’s  stinginess ;  the  doctor’s  wife’s  jeal-  “  Who  is  he  ?  and  what  is  it  all  about, 
ousy,  and  the  parson’s  wife’s  airs :  all  Martha  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Gannup,  who  had 
each  other’s  short-comings  were  regu-  only  just  arrived,  and  who  had  been 
larly  gone  through  with ;  and  it  was  not  going  through  the  ceremony  known  as 
likely  that  the  household  at  Rose  Cot-  “  taking  off*  her  things  ”  in  the  little 
tage  would  be  suffered  to  escape.  On  back-parlor,  while  the  previous  conver- 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  standing  topic,  sation  had  been  carried  on. 
and  a  theme  for  infinite  discussion.  “  Oh  I  you  were  not  here,  Mrs.  Gan- 
Not  that  there  was  the  smallest  doubt  nup,  and  didn’t  hear  what  I  said,”  said 
amongst  the  neighbors  as  to  the  pro-  Miss  M‘Craw.  “  I  was  mentioning  to 
priety  of  Alice’s  con<luct,  or  the  least  these  ladies,  that,  for  the  last  three 
question  about  her  being  the  old  gentle-  Wednesdays,  there  has  come  a  strange 
man’s  wife ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  gentleman  to  our  village,  —  quite  a 
Claxton’s  ^ing  an  old  gentleman,  and  gentleman  too,  riding  on  horseback, 
having  such  a  young  and  pretty  wife,  and  with  a  groom  behind  him,  well- 
excited  a  vast  amount  of  talk;  and  dressed,  and  really,”  added  Miss 

when  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Claxton’s  M'Craw  with  a  simper,  “quite  good- 

business  caused  him  to  be  constantly  looking  1  ” 

absent  from  home,  there  was  no  end  to  She  was  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
the  speculation  as  to  what  that  absence  being  not  more  than  forty-three  years 
might  not  give  rise.  There  seemed  to  be  old ;  and,  in  virtue  of  her  youth,  was 
some  sort  of  notion  among  the  inhab-  occasionally  given  to  giggling  and 
itants  that  Alice  would  some  day  be  blushing  in  an  innocent  and  playful 
carried  bodily  awajr ;  and  many  an  inno-  manner. 

cent  artist,  with  his  sketch-book  in  his  “  Never  mind  his  good  looks.  Mar- 
breast  -  pocket,  looking  about  him  in  tha,”  said  one  of  the  ladies,  in  an 

search  of  a  subject,  has  been  put  down  admonitory  tone :  “  tell  Mrs.  Gannup 

by  Miss  M'Craw  and  her  friends  as  a  what  you  saw  him  do.” 
dangerous  character,  full  of  desperate  “Always  the  same,”  said  Miss 

designs  upon  Mr.  Claxton’s  domestic  M‘Craw.  “  He  always  leaves  the 

'  happiness.  groom  at  some  distance  behind  him. 

Miss  M‘Craw  was  a  lady  who  took  and  rides  up  by  the  side  of  the  Clax- 

great  interest  in  her  neighbors’  afiairs,  tons’  hedge,  and  sits  on  his  horse, 

i  having  but  few  of  her  own  to  attend  to ;  staring  over  into  their  garden.  If  you 
and,  l^ing  naturally  of  an  excitable  ami  wind  up  that  old  music-stool  to  the  top 
inquiring  disposition,  she  had  made  of  its  screw,”  continued  the  innocent 
>  many  advances  towards  Alice,  which  damsel,  “  and  put  it  into  that  cori.er  of 
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the  window,  and  move  the  bird-cage,  society  of  an  old  fogy  like  that,  —  old  “You  certainly  are  a  very  extraordi- 
by  climbing  on  to  it  you  can  see  a  bit  enough  to  be  her  father  at  the  very  nary  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Lingard,  who  was 
of  the  Claxtons’  lawn ;  and  each  time  least,  and  knowing  nothing  except  one  of  those  gushing  creatures  whom 
that  I  have  seen  this  gentleman  coming  about  subjects  in  which  she  can  scarcely  nothing  could  silence.  “  They  were 
up  the  hill,  I  have  put  the  stool  like  be  expected  to  take  much  interest,  talking  of  you  only  yesterday  at  the 
that,  and  looked  out.  Twice  Mrs.  Clax-  Not  much  even  of  th.';t  society,  I  should  Darnley  Club.” 
ton  was  on  the  lawn;  but  directly  she  say;  for  old  Calverley  still  continues  to  “Indeed!”  8.nid  Wetter,  without  be- 
saw  the  man  staring  at  her,  she  ran  live  with  his  wife  in  Walpole  Street,  traying  the  slightest  interest  in  his 

into  the  house.”  and  can  only  come  out  here  occasion-  manner ;  “  and  what  were  they  pleased 

“Who,”  said  Mrs.  Gannup,  “who  is  ally,  of  course.  What  a  dull  time  she  to  st^  of  me?” 
she  that  she  should  not  be  looked  at  as  must  have  of  it,  this  pretty  bird  I  how  “  They  were  saying  what  a  wonde^ 

vrell  as  anybody  else  ?  I  hate  such  she  must  long  for  some  companionship  I  ful  fellow  you  were,  considering  that 

mock  modesty !  ”  for  instance,  that  of  a  man  more  of  her  whereas,  three  years  ago,  you  had 

“  And  what  I  was  saying  before  you  own  age,  who  has  travelled,  and  who  scarcely  been  heard  of  in  London,  yon 

came  in,  dear,”  cried  Miss  M‘Craw,  knows  the  world,  and  can  amuse  her,  had  made  such  a  fortune,  and  held  such 
who  fully  agreed  with  the  sentimentjust  and  treat  her  as  she  ought  to  be  a  leading  position.” 
enunciated,  “  was,  that  this  being  Wed-  treated.”  “Yes,”  said  Mr.  Wetter,  with  a 

nesday,  perhaps  he  will  come  again  to-  Tlius  communing  with  himself,  the  pleasant  smile:  “they  said  that,  did 
day.  I  fixed  our  little  meeting  for  to-  good-looking,  light-bearded  gentleman  they?” 

night,  in  order  that  you  might  all  be  here  rode  on  towards  London,  crossing  the  What  Mr.  Sleiner  wondered  was, 
to  see  him  in  case  he  should  come.  It  top  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  making  that  you  did  not  get  yourself  made  a 
is  strange,  to  sav  the  least  of  it,  that  a  his  way  by  a  narrow  path,  little  fre-  baronet,  like  those  other  fellows.” 
young  man  should  come  for  three  weeks  quented,  but  apparently  well  known  to  “  Ah !  that  was  Sleiner,”  said  Mr. 
running,  and  stare  in  at  a  garden  be-  him,  into  the  Finchley  Road,  There,  Wetter,  still  with  his  smile, 
longing  to  people  whom  he  does  not  close  by  the  Swiss  Cottage,  he  was  “  And  Mopkinson  said  you  would  not 
know,  —  at  least,  whom  I  suppose  he  joined  by  another  equestrian,  a  gentle-  care  about  that.  He  believed  ymi  in¬ 
does  not  know ;  for  he  has  never  made  man  equally  well  mounted,  and  almost  tended  to  marry  a  woman  of  high 
an  attempt  to  go  to  the  front  gate  to  be  equally  good-looking.  This  gentleman  family.” 

let  in.”  stared  very  much  as  he  saw  the  first-  “  Ah  I  that  was  Mopkinson,”  said  Mr. 

“  Tliere  is  something  about  these  named  riiler  pass  by  the  end  of  the  Wetter,  still  smiling. 

Claxtons” —  said  Mrs.  Gannup.  side-road  up  which  he  was  passing,  and,  “Podlinbury  said  marriage  was  not 

And  the  worthy  lady  was  not  pci^  sticking  spurs  into  his  horse,  quickly  in  your  way  at  all;  aud  then  they  all 
mitted  to  finish  her  sentence ;  for  Miss  came  up  with  him.  laughed.” 

M‘Craw,  springing  up  from  her  chair,  “My  dear  Wetter,”  he  cried,  after  “Did  Podlinbury  say  that?”  said 
cried,  “  There  he  is  again,  I  declare,  and  they  had  exchanged  salutations,  “what  Mr.  Wetter,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 
punctual  to  the  time  I  told  you  I  Now  an  extraonlinary  fellow  you  are !  You  “  Now,  I  really  cannot  conceive  what 
bring  the  music-stool,  ouick !  ”  have  still  got  the  chestnut  thoroughbred,  should  have  made  them  all  laugh.” 

Her  visitors  crowded  round  the  win-  I  see :  do  you  continue  to  like  him  ?  ”  “  I  cannot  imagine  myself,”  said  Mr, 

dow,  and  saw  a  tall  man,  with  a  long,  “I  still  have  the  chestnut  thorough-  Linganl,  “and  I  told  them  so;  and  then 
fair  beard,  ride  up  to  the  hedge  of  the  bred,  and  I  continue  to  like  him,”  said  they  all  roared  worse  than  ever.” 
Claxtons’  sanien,  as  had  been  described  Mr.  Wetter,  with  a  smile ;  “  though  why  I  “  Let  me  make  amends  for  your  hav- 

by  Miss  M'Craw,  rein  in  his  horse,  and  am  an  extraordinary  fellow  for  that,  I  ing  b<*en  laughed  at  on  my  account,  my 

stand  up  in  his  stirrups  to  look  over  the  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive.”  dear  Lingard,  by  asking  you  to  dinner, 

hedge.  “  Not  for  that,  of  course,”  said  his  Come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  club  to- 

So  far,  the  programme  had  been  car-  friend :  “  that  was  merely  said  par  par-  night.  We  shall  have  time  to  wash  our 

ried  out  exactly,  to  the  intense  delight  enthese.  You  are  an  extraordinary  hands,  and  to  get  to  table  by  half-past 

of  the  on-lookers.  fellow,  because  one  never  sees  you  in  the  eight.” 

“  Tell  us,”  cried  Mrs.  Gannup  to  park,  or  in  any  place  of  that  sort,  and  “  No,  not  to-night,  thanks,”  said  Mr. 

Miss  M‘Craw,  who  was  mounted  on  a  l)ecause  one  finds  you  riding  alone  here,  Lingard.  “  I  am  engaged ;  and  I  must 
music-stool,  “  tell  us,  is  she  in  the  evidently  on  your  way  back  from  some  push  on,  by  the  wav,  for  I  dine  at  eight, 
garden  ?  ”  outlandish  place  in  the  north-west,  after  Shall  we  meet  on  Friday  ?  ” 

“  She  ?  No,”  cried  Miss  M'Craw,  from  grinding  away  in  the  city,  and  wearying  “  Friday  ?  Where  ?  ” 

her  coigne  of  vantage :  “  she  is  not ;  but  your  brain  as  you  must  do  with  your  “  At  the  house  of  one  of  your  city 

he  is,  Mr.  Claxton  is  walking  up  and  enormous  business.  One  would  think  magnates.  You  know  him,  I  suppose, — 
down  the  lawn  with  his  hands  mhind  you  would  like  a  little  relaxation.”  Mr.  Calverley?” 
his  back;  and  directly  the  man  on  horse-  “It  is  precisely  because  I  do  grind  “Mr,  Calverley!  Is  there  a  dinner 
back  saw  him,  he  ducke<l  down.  See,  away  all  the  day  in  the  city, — Idoweary  at  his  house  in  Great  Walpole  Street 
he  is  off  already !  ”  And,  as  she  spoke,  my  brain,  —  Ido  want  a  little  relaxation,  on  Friday  ?  ” 

the  rider  turned  his  horse’s  head,  and,  — that  you  do  not  see  me  in  the  park,  “  Oh,  yes!”  said  Mr,  Lingard:  “a 
followed  by  his  groom,  cantered  slowly  where  1  should  have  to  ride  up  and  grand  spread,  I  should  imagine.  A 
awav.  down  that  ghastly  Row,  and  talk  non-  case  of  fortnight’s  invitation.  Sorry 

AVhen  he  had  gone  for  about  a  mile,  sense  to  the  fribbles  and  the  fools  I  you  are  not  going.  Tliought  I  should 
he  reduced  his  horse’s  pace  to  a  walk,  meet  there.  It  is  precisely  in  search  of  be  sure  to  meet  you  there.  Ta!  ta!  ” 
and,  sitting  back  in  his  saddle,  indulged  the  relaxation  you  speak  that  I  ride  out  And  the  voung  man  kissed  his  hand  in 
in  a  low,  noiseless,  chuckling  laugh.  to  the  north-west  or  the  south-east,  —  it  adieu,  and  cantered  away. 

“  It  was  John  Calverley,  no  doubt  little  matters  to  me  where,  so  long  as  I  “  TTiat’s  a  delightful  young  creature,” 
about  that,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  can  find  fresh  air  and  green  trees,  and  saidMr.  Wetter  to  himself,  as  he  watched 
thought  it  was  he  a  fortnisht  ago ;  but  the  absence  of  my  fellow-creiitirrcs.”  his  friend’s  departing  figure.  “  If  there 
this  time  I  am  sure  of  it.  Fancy  that  “You  are  polite,  by  Jove!”  said  his  were  only  a  few  more  like  him  in  the  city, 
sedate  old  fellow,  so  highly  thought  of  friend,  with  a  laugh,  “  eonsidering  that  it  would  not  take  me  long  to  complete 
in  the  city,  one  of  the  pillars  of  British  I  have  just  joined  you.”  that  fortune  which  I  am  piling  together, 

commerce,  as  they  call  him,  spendinct  “Oh  1  I  don’t  mean  you,  Linsrard,”  With  what  frankness  and  innocence  he 
his  spare  time  in  that  pretty  box  h  ith  said  Mr.  Wetter.  “  My  ride  is  over  for  repeats  all  that  is  said  about  one  by  one’s 
that  lovely  creature  1  From  the  glance  the  day.  When  I  reach  the  turnpike  friends  1  and  how  refreshingly  he  confides 
I  had  of  her  at  the  window  just  now,  yonder,  I  look  upon  myself  as  within  to  one  every  thing  concernina:  himself, 
she  seems  as  bewitching  as  ever.  Wh’t  the  confines  of  civilization,  and  behave  I  even  to  his  dinner-engagements!  Fy 
a  life  for  her,  to  be  relegated  to  the  myself  accordingly.”  |  the  way,  that  rendnds  me  of  that  di  - 
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ne^pa^ty  at  Calverley’s  on  Friday.  At 
that  dinner-party,  Calverley  will  necen- 
garilv  be  present.  Friday  would  not  be 
s  bad  day,  thei’elbre,  for  me  to  ride  up 
((rain  to  llendon,  make  some  excuse  for 
calling  at  the  nest,  and  see  il  I  can  man¬ 
age  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bird.  I  will 
make  a  mem.  to  that  efiect  when  I  go 
in.” 

The  world  was  right  in  declaring  Mr. 
Welter  to  be  a  very  wealthy  man.  He 
was  the  second  partner  in,  and  English 
representative  of,  the  great  Vienna  bank- 
in>r-house  of  Wetter  &  Stutterheim, 
with  branches  in  Paris,  London,  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  New  York.  He  came  to  Lon¬ 
don  quite  unknown,  save  to  a  few  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  he  was  speedily  spoken 
of  as  a  man  of  immense  capacity,  and  as 
a  financier  of  the  first  rank.  Perfectly 
steady-going  people  were  Wetter  & 
Stutterheim,  doing  a  straightforward 
banking  and  agency  business,  with  its 
quintupled  operations,  based  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  old  house 
of  Kribbs  et  Cie.,  to  whom  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Wetter  &  Stutterheim  smiled 
with  scorn  at  the  wonderful  schemes 
which  were  daily  brought  forward  u[K)n 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  at  the  status 
and  supposed  success  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  “  promoted  ”  and 
“  financiered.”  Tliey  knew  well  enough 
how  those  matters  were  worked,  and 
knew,  too,  what  was  generally  the  late 
of  those  involved  in  them.  Wetter  & 
Stutterheim  were  quite  content  with  the 
state  of  their  balance  on  the  thirty-first 
of  every  December,  and  content  with  the 
status  which  they  occupied  in  the  eyes 
of  the  chief  merchant-princes  of  the 
various  cities  where  their  banking  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  on. 

Mr.  Stutterheim  managed  the  parent 
house  in  Vienna,  —  the  parent  h  luse, 
however,  did  not  do  a  fourth  of  the 
business  transacted  by  its  London  off¬ 
spring,  —  and  only  came  to  London 
once  or  twice  a  year.  He  was  an  elder¬ 
ly  man,  steady  and  responsible,  but  did 
not  combine  dash  and  energy  with  his 
more  solid  business  qualifications  as  did 
Mr.  Henry  Wetter,  the  head  of  tlie  Lon¬ 
don  house. 

Mr.  Wetter  lived  in  pleasant  rooms  in 
South  Audley  Street ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
slept  in  them,  and  drank  a  hurried  cup  of 
cott'ee  there  in  the  morning  when  he  did 
not  breakfast  at  his  club ;  but  in  general 
he  followed  the  continental  fashion,  and 
took  his  first  meal  at  about  twelve  o’clock 
in  his  private  room  at  the  bank,  after  he 
had  gone  through,  and  given  his  instruc¬ 
tions  upon,  the  morning’s  letters.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  lodging  to  dress  for  dinner  : 
he  dressed  always  punctiliously,  whether 
he  dined  in  society,  or  by  him-self  at  the 
club,  and  was  seldom  out  of  his  bed  after 
midnight.  A  man  whom  no  one  could 
accuse  of  any  positive  excess,  who  lived 
strictly  within  his  means,  and  who  was 
never  seen  in  any  disreputable  company  : 
yet  a  man  at  the  mention  of  whose  name 
la  certain  society,  there  went  round  winks 
and  shoulder-shrugs ;  and  men  hinted 
“that  they  could,  and  if  they  would,” 
4c.  Henrich  Wetter  did  not  pay  much 


attention  to  these  hints,  or,  rather,  to  the 
men  from  whom  they  came.  They  were 
not  the  style  of  men  whose  good  or  bad 
words  were  likely  to  have  the  smallest 
influence  on  his  career :  his  position  was 
far  too  secure  to  be  affected  by  any  thing 
th^  might  say. 

By  any  thing  any  one  might  say,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  He  was  full  of  that 
thought  as  he  rode  home  after  leaving 
Mr.  Lingard.  He  had  played  his  Ciirds 
well  in  his  wildest  dreams  ;  but  he  had 
never  hoped  to  climb  to  the  height  at 
which  he  had  actually  arrived.  Wealth? 
He  did  not  spend  a  fifth  part  of  his  in¬ 
come.  His  old  mother  had  her  villa  at 
Kreuznech,  where  she  lived  with  his  sis¬ 
ter  Lisbett ;  while  Ernestine  was  married 
to  Domhardt,  who,  thanks  to  him  and  his 
lent  capital,  was  doing  so  well  as  a  wine¬ 
grower  at  Ib)chheim.  Fritz  seemed  to 
have  settled  down  at  last,  and  to  be  es¬ 
tablishing  for  himself  a  business  .as  Dom- 
hanlt’s  agent  in  Melbourne.  There  was 
no  one  else  of  his  own  blood  to  support. 
There  were  others  who  had  claims  on 
him  ;  but  those  claims  were  allowed,  and 
provided  for,  and  there  was  still  more 
monejr  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 
Position  ?  Not  much  doubt  almut  that  1 
Men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  city  al¬ 
lowed  his  status  to  be  equal  to  their  own ; 
and,  as  to  his  own  house,  the  other  part¬ 
ners  had  practically  acknowledged  that 
he  was  its  backbone  and  their  superior. 
For  instance,  when  there  was  that  ques¬ 
tion,  a  month  ago,  about  the  manner  in 
which  their  New-York  agency  was  con¬ 
ducted,  to  whom  <lid  they  refer  but  to 
him  ?  If  Rufus  P.  Clamborough  had 
turned  out  a  rogue,  he  would  have  had 
to  go  out,  he  thought,  to  settle  the  busi¬ 
ness  there.  Yes  1  to  have  the  money 
and  to  have  the  position  were  both 
pleasant  things  1  To  gain  them,  he  sac¬ 
rificed  nearly  all  his  life;  and  certainly 
he  needed  some  little  recreation.  What 
a  wonderful  pretty  girl  that  was  at  Rose 
Cottage  1  and  how  extraordinary  that  he 
should  have  iliscovered  old  John  Calver¬ 
ley  there  1  How  lucky,  too,  that  he  should 
have  met  Lingard  1  Tlie  great  dinner¬ 
party  in  Great  Waljrole  Street  was  to  be 
on  Friilay.  On  Friday,  then,  he  would 
ride  out  by  Hendon  once  again. 

But  Mr.  Wetter  did  not  ride  out  to 
Hendon  on  Friday,  as  he  intended.  On 
that  Friday  night  he  slept  at  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  Liverpool,  going  off  in  the  tender 
at  eight-thirty  the  next  morning  to  the 
Canard  steamer  “  China,”  lying  in  the 
Mersey,  and  not  returning  to  England  for 
nearly  six  months.  On  the  evening  of 
his  meeting  Mr.  Ling  ird,  on  his  arrival 
at  South  Audley  Street,  he  found  a  tele- 
^am  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him 
from  the  city,  informing  him  that  Rufus 
P.  Clamborough  had  by  no  means  come 
out  as  rightly  as  was  anticipated,  and 
that  it  was  imperative  that  some  one 
should  go  out  at  once,  and  look  after 
the  New-York  agency.  Mr.  Wetter  was, 
above  all  things,  a  man  of  business,  and 
he  knew  that  that  some  one  was  himself ; 
so  he  packed  his  portmanteau,  and  went 
off ;  and,  finding  an  immense  deal  of 
..usiness  to  be  done,  and  life  in  N.‘w 


York  city  any  thing  but  disagreeable, 
he  rem.'iined  there  until  he  had  placed 
the  affairs  of  Stutterheim  &  Wetter 
on  a  satisfactory  footing  ;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  he  took  ship,  and  came 
home. 

Three  weeks  after  Mr.  Wetter’s  return 
to  England,  Miss  M'Craw  saw  him  once 
again  in  the  Hendon  lane.  It  was  spring¬ 
time  when  she  had  last  seen  him ;  but  now 
it  was  deep  autumn,  and  the  dead  leaves 
were  whirling  through  the  air,  and  being 
gathered  into  heaps  by  the  old  men  em- 
loved  as  scavengers  by  the  parish.  Miss 
I'Craw  was  alone  in  her  little  parlor, 
and  had  no  friends  to  share  her  watch. 
Nevertheless,  she  did  not  allow  her  at¬ 
tention  to  be  diverted  from  Mr.  AVetter 
for  an  instant.  She  saw  him  ride  up, 
followed  by  his  groom ;  but,  instead  of 
gazing  over  the  heilge,  he  rode  straight 
to  the  front  gate,  over  which  appeared 
a  painted  board,  announcing  the  house 
as  to  let,  and  referring  possible  inquir¬ 
ers  to  the  village  agent,  and  to  the  auc¬ 
tioneers  in  London. 

Miss  M'Craw  saw  Mr.  AATetter  yield  up 
his  horse  to  his  groom,  dismount,  ring  the 
liell,  and  pass  out  of  her  sight  up  the  gar¬ 
den.  AAThen  he  reached  the  dixir,  it  was 
already  opened  by  the  servant  who  w;i8 
standing  there,  to  whom  he  intimated  his 
desire  to  see  the  house.  The  girl  asked 
him  into  the  dining-room,  and  withdrew. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  the  door  opened, 
and  Pauline  entered  the  ro<  mi.  The  sun 
had  set  alxiut  five  minutes  previously,  and 
there  was  but  little  daylight  left,  —  so 
little,  th.at  Mr.  AV’etter,  glancing  at  the 
new-comer,  thought  he  must  have  been 
deceived,  and  made  a  step  forwiud,  star¬ 
ing  hanl  at  her. 

Tliere  was  something  in  the  movement 
which  put  Pauline  on  her  mettle  instant¬ 
ly* 

“  May  I  ask  your  business  ?  ”  said  she, 
in  a  hard,  dry  tone. 

“  The  voice,  the  accent,  —  no  doubt 
about  it  now  1  ”  said  Mr.  AVetter  to  him¬ 
self.  Tlien  he  said  aloud,  “  I  see  this 
house  is  to  let :  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to 
look  over  it.” 

“  The  house  cannot  be  seen  without  a 
card  from  the  agent  in  the  vill^e,  Mr. 
Bowles,”  said  Pauline,  in  her  former 
tone.  “  And  I  may  as  well  remark  that 
Mr.  Bowles  will  not  give  a  card  to  every 
one.  He  will  expect  a  reference.” 

“I  shall  be  very  h.appy  to  give  him 
one,”  said  Mr.  AVetter,  with  a  sardonic 
smile.  “  My  name  is  Henrich  AVetter, 
formerly  clerk  to  Monsieur  Krebs,  the 
banker,  of  Marseilles;  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  refer  him  to  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  mine,  Madame  Pauline  Lunelle, 
dame  da  coniploir  at  the  Restaurant  du 
Midi  in  that  city  1  ” 


French  English  is  as  funny  as  Eng¬ 
lish  French,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  It  is  said  that  recently  a  French 
liidy  in  London  went  to  see  a  fine  boy 
baby,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  express 
admiration,  said,  “  Oh  my  I  what  a  nice 
fat  biwbecl  How  fat  she  is,  don’t 
be!” 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SHAKSPE  ARE’S  «  TEMPEST.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obscurity  which  han^s 
around  the  facts  of  Shakspeare’s  life  has  helped  to  invest 
his  fame  with  a  kind  of  mythic  prandeur ;  and  that,  apart 
from  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  genius  which 
every  mind  endowed  with  poetic  sensibility  must  entertain, 
there  prevails,  as  regards  this  mighty  artist,  a  half-uncon¬ 
scious  impression  that  he  rose  from  among  his  fellow-mortals 
by  some  sudden  wafling  of  the  divine  afflatus,  and  that  his 
intellectual  track  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  ordinary 
way-marks  of  cause  and  consequence.  What  would  be  the 
eifect  ui>on  us,  we  sometimes  cogitate,  if  Shakspearc’s  daily 
life  were,  by  some  wonderful  biographical  “  find,”  to  be 
laid  bare  betbre  us?  —  if  diaries  and  lettert.,  as  circumstan¬ 
tial  as  those  of  Scott  or  Byron,  were  to  inform  us  from  his 
own  hand  of  his  progressive  alms,  stmKcs,  and  mo<les  of 
working  ?  The  difference,  to  the  apprehension  of  most  of 
us,  would  be  something  like  that  between  viewing  some  hill- 
prospect  on  a  day  when  mists  obscure  all  but  its  outline, 
and  viewing  the  same  prospect  again  on  a  day  when  the 
atmos{)here  is  clear,  and  reveals  every  intervening  object. 
Under  the  revelations  of  positive  detail,  though  the  beauty 
and  the  grace  and  the  interest  of  the  landscape  may  even 
be  enhanced,  yet  the  effect  of  mysterious  grandeur  grows 
inevitably  less.  So  have  we  watched  the  changes  of  Irish 
mountain-form  from  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  lake,  where 
the  atmosphere,  as  capricious  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  seems  to  revel  in  the  variety  of  effects  it  can  produce. 
Under  the  veil  of  an  easterly  mist,  how  have  the  bold  out¬ 
lines  of  Mangerton,  the  Reeks,  or  the  Purple  Mountain, 
seemed  magnified  by  the  obliteration  of  all  minor  details  I 
Vague,  but  abrupt  in  their  grandeur,  they  loom  before  us : 
by  what  steps  their  elevation  may  be  measured  we  cannot 
guess.  But  suddenly  the  breeze  shiffs  to  the  west  or  north  ; 
and  then  how  has  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  brought 
out  each  slope  and  each  prominence  I  The  height  remains ; 
but  the  sense  of  mystery  is  diminished,  as,  from  object  to 
object,  the  eye  is  led  onward  and  upward,  amused  with  the 
construction,  as  well  as  charmed  with  the  grace  of  detail. 
Or  again,  at  other  times,  the  mist  may  clear  partially  and 
fitfully :  a  glimpse  may  be  revealed,  then  closed  again,  — 
doubt  mixing  with  each  perception  of  grove,  or  stream,  or 
meadow. 

And  so  it  is  with  Shakspeare.  Though  we  have  no 
definite  biographical  ilata  within  our  reach  to  lay  bare  the 
progressive  circumstances  of  his  working  life,  yet  it  is 
undeniable  that  criticism  has  done  something  towards 
accomplishing  the  process  in  question,  hy  reasoning  out 
inferentially,  in  a  surprising  number  of  instances,  the  ped¬ 
igree  and  manipulation  of  bis  thoughts.  Is  this  a  grateful 
task  altogether  V  In  the  first  place  we  should  ask.  Is  it  a 
process  of  which  the  ordinary  Shakspeare  reader  is  at  all 
adequately  cognizant?  Is  it  not  still  the  accepted  creed 
of  most  of  us  that  the  prince  of  dramatic  poets  was,  indeed, 
too  indolent  or  too  pre-occupied  to  invent  the  framework 
of  his  stories,  but  that,  taking  readily  any  at  hand  that 
would  serve  his  purpose,  he  worked  off  his  dramas  at  a 
heat,  breathed  fire  into  puppets  of  clay,  soared  to  realms 
where  his  own  fancy  and  his  own  divinations  of  human 
nature  were  his  only  guides,  and  found  in  his  own  fertile 
brain  tbe  sufficient  seed-plot  of  all  the  rich  ideas  that 
crowded  for  expression  on  his  pages  ? 

Now,  if  this  IS  the  cherished,  as  well  as  the  instinctive, 
creed  of  our  Shakspeare  reader,  we  counsel  him  not  to 
plunge  into  the  labyrinth  of  Shakspearian  criticism  which 
the  busy  imlustry  of  raotlern  inquiry  has  elalmratcd.  If  he 
does,  he  will  find,  that  not  for  the  general  outline  of  the 
great  poet’s  stories  only,  but  for  almost  every  turn  and 
evolution,  the  action  of  original  invention  is  sternly  denied 
him ;  and  that,  not  only  for  his  plots,  but  for  his  similes,  his 
characters,  his  fancies,  his  words,  he  is  summoned  to  pay 
lar^e  discount  at  the  bank  of  poetic  tradition,  till  the  sum 
total  of  his  intellectual  wealth  appears  to  the  dazed  inquirer 
as  though  raise<l  on  cre<lit,  or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  is 
ike  a  patch -work,  laboriously  constructed  from  hints  and 


shreds  derived  from  many  sources:  and  instead  of  imawin- 
ing  the  mighty  master  seated  on  high  between  the  Genius 
of  Trage<ly  and  that  of  Comedy,  and  drinking  his  own  in¬ 
spiration  from  their  glances,  we  are  required  to  pose  him  in 
a  well-furnished  library,  consulting  now  this  volume  and  now 
that ;  “  making  studies  ”  for  a  partic  ular  character  or  a  tell¬ 
ing  episode ;  l^rrowing  and  recasting  passages,  sometimes 
from  Wathen  classics,  sometimes  from  writers  and  transla¬ 
tors  of  his  own  generation ;  but  combining  and  selecting 
always,  and  brin^in^  about  the  mapnificent  result  simply 
by  that  wonderful  pift  of  insight  and  assimilation,  that  im¬ 
measurable  breadth  and  depth  of  sympathy,  and  that 
surpassing  judgment,  which,  in  him,  combined  to  constitute 
a  creative  faculty,  far  more  really  such  than  the  ordinary 
inventor’s  subtlest  cunning. 

Is  this  too  highly-wrou^t  a  conclusion  ?  Read  the  body 
of  criticism  which  has  fastened  on  that  play,  of  all  he  wrote, 
perhaps,  the  richest  in  fancy  and  apparent  invention, — we 
mean  “  The  Tempest.”  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  subject  lately  by  an  able  and  business-like  rwume  of  the 
literature  connected  with  thi^iece,  from  the  pen  of  a  Ger¬ 
man,  Johannes  Meissner.*  Ine  writer  does  not  advance 
much  that  is  new  or  original ;  but  he  brings  to  a  focus  the 
principal  lines  of  evidential  criticism  from  preceding  com¬ 
mentators  ;  draws  sensible,  if  not  always  irrefragable,  con¬ 
clusions  ;  and  makes  us  see  clearly  the  bearings  of  special 
arguments  on  special  points. 

His  seventh  chapter  is  a  lucid  summary  of  all  the 
“  Quellen,”  or  sources  and  spring-heads,  from  whence  the 
stream  of  Shakspeare’s  celebrated  drama  is  presumably 
found  to  flow.  VVe  shall  have  to  consider  these  presently, 
and  to  compare  some  of  our  German  author’s  arguments 
and  conclusions  with  the  dicta  of  other  inquirers.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  chapter  referred  to 
furnishes  an  apposite  commentary  on  the  observations  just 
made. 

“  The  preceding  juxtaposition  of  derivative  sources,”  says 
Meissner,  “  has  given  us  an  interesting  glance  into  the  poet’s 
workshop.  We  see,  that,  when  he  was  in  want  of  an  action, 
of  any  tning  appertaining  to  story,  he  never  drew  from  his 
own  fancy.  Was  it  that  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  novel¬ 
ist  did  really  not  belong  to  him?  Was  age  beginning  to 
diminish  his  powers?  Or  was  it  from  a  calculation  of 
advantages,  that  instead  of  letting  the  action  evolve  itself 
freely  and  unconditionally  out  of  the  characters,  as  would 
robably  have  been  the  case  had  he  invented  the  action 
imself,  he  allowed  the  action,  as  it  were,  to  join  itself  on 
to  the  characters  from  outside  ?  Probably  it  was  from  all 
these  reasons  combined ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  inference,  which,  indeed,  is  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  his  other  works,  that,  in  the  case  of  this  first  of  all 
poets,  the  story-teller’s  inventive  talent,  which,  as  a  rule, 
IS  less  the  gift  of  tbe  German  than  of  the  Romance  nations, 
less  the  gilt  of  men  than  of  women,  was  strikingly  small 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  his  fancy  in  other 
re.^cts.” 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  restless  searching  of  (ierman 
critics  is  apt  to  overdo  this  business  of  source-finding,  and, 
in  effect,  we  withhold  our  adhesion  from  some  ol  Meiss¬ 
ner’s  inferential  juxt.apositions ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  not  by  German  critics,  but  by  English 
critics,  that  the  track  of  Shakspeare’s  borrowings  was  first 
opened  up;  and  though  the  black-letter  hunt  may  have 
been  carried  to  extravagant  lengths  sometimes,  yet  the 
discovery  of  Shakspearian  plots  and  ideas  in  books  which, 
from  all  probabilities,  external  as  well  as  internal,  must 
have  met  the  poet’s  eye,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  habitual  manner  of  his  working. 

And  so  impressed  were  our  old  investigators  with  the 
evidence  to  this  effect  which  came  before  them,  that  they 
grew  restless,  when,  for  any  play,  a  prototype  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Now,  of  such  exceptional  cases,  there  bapfiened 
to  be  two,  —  “  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost  ”  and  “  The  Tempest.” 
The  black-letter  hunt  was  up.  That  the  tales  on  which 
these  two  dramas  were  founded  must  exist  somewhere,  was 

*  Unfersuchungen  iiber  Sbakspeare’s  Sturm.  Von  Johannes 
Meissner.  Dessau :  ISn. 
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generally  believed.  In  the  case  of  “  The  Tempest,”  Stee- 
Tcns  took  it  for  Granted.  Warton  had  a  vague  story  about 
poor  Collins  in  the  latter  melancholy  stage  of  his  life  hav- 

told  him  of  an  Italian  tale  he  had  once  seen  answering 
the  purpose  required.  Malone,  indeed,  ventured  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  any  such  origin,  and  to  propound  the 
theory  that  Shakspeare,  in  the  composition  of  this  famous 
play,  may  actually  have  invented  a  new  evolution  of  certain 
hints  of  character  and  action  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of  Tur- 
berville’s,  and  in  Greene’s  drama  of  “  Alphonsus,  King  of 
Aragon.”  It  did  not  seem  much  to  assume  of  the  greatest 
of  ml  imaginative  poets,  ct-rtainly ;  and,  for  ourselves,  the 
odd  thing  to  our  minds,  after  alt  that  has  been  said  and 
proved,  is  to  conceive  that  Shak.speare  never  should  have 
invented  de  premiere  instance  at  all.  The  derivative  belief, 
however,  hung  over  the  minds  of  critics ;  and  Joseph  Hunter, 
in  his  “  Disquisition  ”  of  1839,  dwelt  upon  the  supposed 
lacuna  in  connection  with  the  similar  lacuna  in  the  case  of 
“  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,”  with  the  view  of  enforcing  his  own 
belief  about  the  early  date  of  the  play.  He  held  that  both 
these  dramas  were  struck  off  from  a  common,  as  yet  undis¬ 
covered,  source;  that  in  Mere’s  catalogue  of  1598,  which 
mentions  “  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost  ”  and  “  Love’s  Labor’s 
Won  ”  as  two  then  extant  pieces,  it  was  “  The  Tempest,” 
and  not  “  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  ”  as  most  critics  have 
supposed,  which  was  intended  by  the  latter  duplicate  title. 

“  And  here,”  says  Hunter,  “  allow  me  to  ask  how  it  has 
happened  that  the  critics  abroad,  and  especially  those  of 
Germany,  who  are  such  great  admirers  of  Shakspeare, 
have  done  nothing  for  us  in  this  department  ?  ”  (the  search 
for  originals.)  ...  “I  would  suggest  to  the  lovers  of  Shak¬ 
speare  on  the  Continent  that  search  should  be  made  in  the 
libraries  for  rare  books  of  this  class  in  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  that  a  better  service  could  scarcely 
be  rendered  in  bibliography  than  to  bring  to  light  the  rarer 
volumes  of  this  rare  class,  and  to  make  known  what  partic¬ 
ular  stories  they  contain.” 

Now,  it  so  happens,  that,  at  the  time  Hunter  wrote,  Ger¬ 
man  erudition  had  made  a  discovery  which  it  seems  strange 
he  should  have  known  nothing  of.  Tieck,  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  “Deutsches  Theater,”  1817,  had  drawn  attention  to 
the  similarity  existing  between  Shakspeare’s  “  Tempest  ” 
and  “The  Fair  Sidea  ”  (Schdne  Sidea)  of  Jacob  Ayrer,  a 
dramatic  poet  of  Nuremberg,  who  died  in  1G05.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  connection  between  the  English  and 
German  stage  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
opened  up  a  field  for  investigation  unsuspected  by  the 
earlier  commentators.  We  shall  h.ave  to  speak  ot  this 
presently.  Meanwhile,  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  stories  of  the  two  plays  in  question,  .are,  speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  these :  In  both,  a  prince  (Ludolf  =  Prospcro),  being 
unjustly  driven  out  of  his  dominions,  lives  in  seclusion  and 
privation  with  a  lovely  daughter  (Sidea  =  Miranda),  and 
practises  the  arts  of  magic.  The  father  and  daughter  are 
served  by  two  dependants,  the  one  an  obedient  though 
unwilling  spirit  (Runcival  =  Ariel),  the  o^her  a  coarse¬ 
grained  being  (Jahn  Moli’or  =  Caliban).  By  help  of  the 
obedient  spirit,  a  handsome  young  prince  (Engelbrecht  = 
Ferdinand),  son  of  the  exiled  sage’s  hereditary  enemy 
(Leudegast  =  Alonzo),  is  delivered  into  his  power.  The 
young  prince  is  forced  to  hard  servitude,  especially  to  the 
task  of  heaping  up  logs  of  wood.  The  princess  falls  in 
love  with  him  at  first  sight,  and  takes  the  initiative  in 
declaring  to  him  her  affection,  and  her  compassion  for  his 
labors.  Meanwhile,  the  father  of  the  young  prince  laments 
his  loss,  and  has  consolation  offered  him  by  a  trusty  coun¬ 
cillor  (Franzisco  =  Gonzalo).  The  recovery  of  his  son 
causes  him  great  joy :  the  union  of  the  young  couple  is 
ratified ;  and  the  prince-magician  has  his  dominions  restored 
to  him. 

Besides  this,  the  main  action  of  the  play,  there  is  in  each 
a  comical  episode,  or  succession  of  rollicking  incidents. 
Jahn  Alolitor,  though  in  some  respects  he  stands  in  the 
place  of  Caliban,  and  sometimes  plays  the  tricks  ascribed 
by  Shakspeare  to  Ariel,  resembles  in  his  personnel  more 
properly  Stephano,  and  is  the  J.ack  Pudding  or  Merry 
Andrew  of  German  comedy.  We  have  in  Ayrer  wild 


music  with  drums  and  fifes,  spirit-dances,  mystifications,  and 
practical  jokes,  and  a  general  subjection  of  the  rowdy 
characters  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  magician,  all 
which  present  an  unmistakable  counterpart  to  Shakspeare’s 
conceptions ;  while  it  should  be  said,  that  for  the  English 
poet’s  special  delineations,  both  of  Ariel  and  of  Caliban, 
other  sources  have  been  discovered  in  the  quaint  mythology 
of  the  Rosicrucian  system,  and  in  contemporary  descriptions 
of  savage  tribes.  None  of  the  points  of  similarity  between 
the  two  plays  are  more  striking  than  the  incident  of  the 
logs  of  wood.  Engelbrecht  says,  — 

“  Ludolf  the  prince  has  made  me  captive. 

Great  sorrow  and  labor  do  1  thereby  suffer: 

I  am  forced  to  bring  a  quantity  of  wood  for  him. 

And  to  cut  it  up  and  divide  it  in  pieces.” 

Says  Ferdinand, — 

“  I  most  remove  some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up 
Upon  a  sure  injunction.” 

And  then  in  both  cases  come  the  pity  and  the  proffered 
love  of  the  maiden  who  beholds  the  labor,  —  homely  and 
rough  and  matter-of-fact  in  the  exposition  of  the  old 
Nuremberg  playwright,  superlatively  graceful  and  poetical 
in  that  of  the  English  dramatist :  — 

“  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,”  &c. 

Special  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression  abound.  Both 
in  “  The  Tempest/’  and  in  “  Sidea,”  the  young  prince,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  resist  the  magician,  is  divested  of  all  bodily  strength 
by  the  wave  of  that  potentate’s  wand.  “  Yes,  it  is  pure 
magic  1  ”  exclaims  Engelbrecht.  “  I  have  lost  the  power  of 
both  my  hands :  I  cannot  stir  ;  and,  therefore,  1  cannot 
choose  but  be  thy  prisoner.” 

“  Come  from  thy  ward  ”  (says  Prospcro  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand)  ; 

“  For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 

And  make  tl^  weapon  drop . 

,  .  .  .  Thy  nerves  arc  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigor  in  them. 

Ferdinand.  —  So  they  are. 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up,”  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  similarities  between  “  The  Tempest  ” 
and  the  “  Schone  Sidea  ”  preclude  the  hypothesis  ol  mere 
accident  as  the  ground  of  connection.  The  questions 
remain :  Did  Ayrer  copy  from  Shakspeare,  or  did  Shak¬ 
speare  copy  from  Ayrer  ?  or  did  both  frame  their  stories 
from  a  common  source,  —  some  legendary  tale  of  the  middle 
ages  which  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form  ? 
We  may  say  at  once,  that,  for  the  first  supposition,  there 
seems  to  be  no  case  at  all.  Whether  Irom  chronological  or 
inherent  improbabilities,  no  competent  critics  have  thought 
the  theory  worth  upholding.  The  doubt  lies  between  the 
other  two.  Here,  also,  there  is  a  common  admission  :  that 
some  early  prototype  for  the  story  —  that  is,  for  its  serious 
incidents  —  did  exist,  is  believed  by  Meissner  as  well  as  by 
the  critic  in  the  Athenceuni  (1865),  whose  thesis  he  repu¬ 
diates.  There  occur,  it  seems,  in  the  serious  part  of 
Ayrer’s  play,  allusions  which  do  not  appear  to  grow  out 
of  the  incidents  as  he  represents  them,  and  which  are  inex¬ 
plicable,  except  as  being  carelessly  taken  from  the  original 
he  had  before  him.  But  then  again,  says  Meissner,  remark 
this:  The  comic  part  of  Ayrer’s  play  differs  entirely  in 
character  from  the  main  or  serious  action;  the  circum¬ 
stances  do  not  arise  out  of  each  other ;  the  effect  of  the  two 
portions  is  heterogeneous.  The  comic  episode  must  either 
have  been  Ayrer's  own  invention,  or  have  been  derived 
from  some  other  source.  Now,  Shakspeare’s  similarities  to 
Ayrer  run  through  both  parts  of  the  play,  the  serious  or 
romantic,  and  the  burlestjue  or  comic.  It  is  next  to  im|>os- 
sible  that  he  should  have  hit  upon  the  same  two  models 
that  Ayrer  hit  upon,  and  worked  them  together  in  similar 
fashion ;  or  that,  having  drawn  his  romantic  incidents  trom 
the  same  model  that  Ayrer  did,  his  invention  should  have 
supplied  comic  elements  bearing  so  much  resemblance  to 
Ayrer’s.  The  inference  is  that  he  drew  direct  from  Ayrer 
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himself,  and  not  from  Ayrer’s  models;  and  from  tins  infer¬ 
ence  there  would  seem  to  Imj  but  one  possible  escape ;  i.e., 
the  chance  that  the  original  story  did  contain  the  bur¬ 
lesque  series  of  events  as  well  as  the  serious,  —  a  chance 
which  Meissner,  at  all  events,  thinks  not  worth  considering. 

And,  now,  how  stands  the  external  evidence  for  Shak- 
spe  ire’s  contact  with  Ayrer?  German  investigation,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Tieck’s  time,  some  fifty  years  since,  has 
established  the  fact,  undreamed  of  by  our  earlier  commenta¬ 
tors,  that  a  close  connection  did,  in  fact,  subsist  between  the 
Plnglish  and  the  German  stage  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteeiith,  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  century. 
English  musicians  and  tragedians  were  in  the  habit  of 
coining  over  to  Germany,  and  representing  either  English 
or  German  plays.  Jacob  Ayrer  himself,  in  the  preface  to 
his  “  Scluine  Sidea,”  alludes  to  the  “  new  English  manner 
and  style  ”  of  acting  as  an  attraction.  In  the  year  1587, 
we  find  a  Frankturt  poetaster  talking  of  his 

“  Intent 

To  go  and  see  the  English  play. 

Of  which  men  have  so  much  to  say.” 

“  Da  war  nur  writer  mein  Intent, 

Zn  sohn  das  Englische  Spiel, 

Duvon  ich  hab’  gehort  so  vicl.” 

In  the  same  year  (1587),  there  is  extant  a  salary- warrant 
of  D  ike  Christian  of  Saxony  for  “  five  fiddlers  and  instru¬ 
mental  musicians  from  England,”  taoof  whom  happen  to  be 
Thomas  P  .pe  and  George  Bryan,  —  names  known  as 
belonging  to  two  of  Shakspeare’s  subsequent  colleagues  at 
the  B1  ac.^fri.irs  Theatre.  There  is  extant,  also,  the  note¬ 
book  of  one  John  Cellarius,  of  Nuremberg  (Ayrer’s  city), 
in  which  are  found  the  autographs  of  the  English  players, 
Thomas  Sackville  (dated  24 1 3  1806)  and  John  Bradstreet 
(1  (2  1604);  also  an  autograph  fugue  by  the  well-known 
composer  John  Dowland,  who,  some  think,  is  commemo- 
r.ited  in  Shakspeare’s  “  Passionate  Pilgrim.”  Again,  the 
Nuremberg  archives  contain  a  notice,  that  in  October,  1612, 
certain  English  actors  engaged  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  played  in  th.tt  city  some  tragedies  and  comedies 
“p'trtly  unknown  in  G.'rmany ;  ”  and  another  notice,  appar¬ 
ently  still  more  to  our  purpose,  that  on  Sunday,  the  27th 
of  June,  1613,  and  for  some  days  following,  the  servants  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  some  “  English  come¬ 
dians  ”  acted,  in  costly  niasijues  and  appand,  and  in  “  good 
German  s|)eech,”  the  “  beautiful  comedies  and  tragedies  of 
‘  Philole  ’  and  ‘  Mariane,’  of  ‘  Celide  ’  and  ‘  Sedea,’  ”  &c. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  little  uncertainty  whether 
“  Celide  ”  and  “  Sedea  ”  are  the  names  of  two  plays  or  of  one  : 
if  of  two,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  “  Sedea  ”  must  be  the  same 
with  the  “  Schone  Sidea”  of  the  Nuremberg  playwright. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  same  year,  1613,  hap|iens 
to  be  the  date  of  the  first  positive  notice  we  have  of  “  The 
Tern  est.”  Acconling  to  the  accounts  of  the  Lord- 
Treasurer  Harrington,  it  was  acted  with  other  pieces  on 
occasion  of  the  marriage  festivities  of  the  Prince  Palatine 
and  Elizalieth,  daughter  of  James  I.  True,  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  then  represented  for  the  time ;  but 
sticklers  for  the  latest  date  assignable  to  the  play  are 
willing  so  to  believe. 

There  exi.^t  other  traces  besides  of  Shakspeare’s  ac- 
qu  tiutauce  with  German  dramatic  writers.  lustiinccs  have 
been  ptxxluced  from  “  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  and  “  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  betraying  suggestions  from 
Ayrer’s  PLuenizia,”  and  from  two  plays  of  Duke  Julius  of 
Brunswick.  Tittmann,  indeed,  has  tried  to  make  out  that 
Sliakspeare  himself  o.ice  resided  in  Germany  ;  but  though 
his  case  must  be  reganled  as  non  pr  vtn,  still  there  is 
abundant  documetitary  evidence,  that,  lor  at  least  five  and 
twenty  years,  the  histrionic  intercourse  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  was  Irequcnt  and  familitir.  This  is  natural  enough 
when  we  consider  how  much  general  intercourse  between 
them  the  lictormation  had  brought  about ;  how  common  it 
was  lor  Eug.L'h  Puritan  divii.es  to  take  up  their  alwde  at 
Franktort  and  other  places ;  how  many  German  theologians 
settled  at  the  English  universities;  how  much  the  writings 
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of  Luther  were  read  by  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation 
Karl  Elze,  a  noted  Shak.spearian  commentator  of  our  time 
in  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  a  play  of  Chapman’s,  which 
itself  contains  German-speaking  clniracters,  brings  Ibrward 
the  names  of  many  persons  at  the  English  court,  who 
when  Chapman  wrote,  can  be  proved  to  have  understood 
German.  That  Marlowe’s  “  Faustiis  ”  was  derived  directly 
from  the  story  as  told  in  the  German  popular  legends,  has 
lately  lieen  argued  with  much  plausibility.  All  this  inte> 
course  was  brought  to  an  end,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the 
troubles  preluding  the  outbreak  of  the  Tliirty- Years’  War. 
Germany,  harassed  by  internal  discord,  fell  into  the  rear¬ 
most  ranks  of  civilization.  France,  and  the  French  con¬ 
nection,  were  every  thing  to  the  England  of  the  later 
Stuarts.  When  the  Hanoverian  succession,  a  century  after 
Shakspeare’s  death,  brought  England  and  Germany  to¬ 
gether  again,  they  met  as  strangers,  with  very  scant  inter¬ 
national  sympathy.  We  know  that  Lord  Carteret’s 
acquaintance  with  the  languagj  of  his  master,  George  I, 
was  then  the  most  rare  of  accomplishments. 

We  now  turn  to  another  part  of  our  subject.  'Tlie  play 
of  Shakspeare,  like  that  of  Jacob  Ayrer,  betrays  the  action 
of  more  origins  than  one.  For  the  whole  nautical  part  of 
“  The  Tempest  ”  there  exists  no  hint  or  mixlel  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  piece.  Was  this  nautical  part,  then,  invention  purely? 
Here,  enthusiasts  je.alous  for  the  suppo.sed  honor  of  Sliak¬ 
speare  have  flourirhed  their  trumpets,  and  talked  of  “the 
poet’s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,”  and  his  “bodvinir 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,”  &c.  Could  Sliak¬ 
speare,  forsooth,  not  have  framed  out  of  his  own  concep¬ 
tion  the  storm,  the  shipwreck,  and  the  enchanted  island  ? 

It  seems  almost  an  ungracious  task  again  to  “  syllogize 
invidious  truths,”  as  Dante  has  it.  Shakspeare,  we  know, 
had  an  inveterate  habit  of  borrowing  his  plots.  Niirratives 
of  shipwrecks,  &c.,  did  exist  when  ne  composed  his  play, 
bearing  strong  resemblance  to  his  own  in  form  and  expres¬ 
sion.  He  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be  sup¬ 
posed  (whether  he  borrowed  from  them  or  not)  to  have 
seen  these  particular  narratives.  Now,  what  inlercnce  re¬ 
mains  to  be  drawn  from  such  premises?  The  particular 
question  from  what  authorities  he  borrowed  will  lead  us  to 
toe  much-vexed  question  of  dates. 

Tlieobald  and  Capell  first  pointed  out  the  probable  con¬ 
nection  of  the  storm  and  the  enchanted  island  with  the 
voyage  and  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somers  and  Sir 
Tliomas  Gates  on  the  Bermudas  in  1609.  The  hint  that 
set  them  on  this  track  was  the  reference  in  Ariel’s  speech, 
where  he  says  to  Prospero  (act  i.  scene  2),  — 

"  In  the  deep  nook  where  once 
Thou  call’dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vcxea  Bermoothes.” 

Malone  worked  out  the  hint  circumstantially,  and,  with 
true  commentatorial  jealousy,  was  careful  to  show  that  his 
conclusions  were  more  purpose-like  and  definite  than  any 
thing  advanced  by  his  predecessors.  SupjKising  the  play 
to  have  been  immediately  inspired  by  the  news  of  the  De^ 
muda  disaster,  he  assigned  the  date  of  its  com|)Osition  to 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1611.  By  so  doing,  he  excluded 
the  influence  of  some  important  pamphlets  on  the  subject 
which  came  out  rather  later:  and  subsequent  Bemiudists 
have  preferred  to  fix  the  date  of  composition  close  upon 
the  representation  of  the  play  recorded  in  the  lord 
tieasnrer’s  accounts;  i.e.,  the  spring  of  1613.  Since  its 
fir.st  suggestion,  the  Bermuda  theory  has  been  the  one  most 
generally  received.  Meissner,  the  German  critic,  whose 
work  is  now  before  us,  gives  it  his  full  adhesion. 

A  bobl  objector,  however,  in  1830,  advanced  a  different 
opinion.  Tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  fished  up  another  island 
to  lay  claim  to  being  the  seat  of  Prospero’s  sovereignty. 
Geographically,  there  was  certainly  some  vraitemUanct  in 
the  idea  that  Lampedusa,  the  ro<-ky  islet  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  not  the  distant  rocks  of  the  Atlantic,  was  the  stone 
of  stumbling  fur  the  king’s  ship  bound  home  to  Naples. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  help  being  reminded  —  as  regards 
the  Bermudas  in  this  connection  —  of  Don  Quixotes 
polite  remonstrance  to  the  Duchess :  “  But  may  I  ask  icAji 
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your  Highness  embarked  at  Ossuna,  seeing  that  is  not  a 
^port  town  ?  ”  Negatively,  Hunter  proved  with  some 
force  that  Ariel’s  reference  to  the  Bermudas  was  quite  ex¬ 
plicable  irrespective  of  the  Gates  and  Somers  shipwreck ; 
that  to  talk  of  that  occasion  as  the  “  discovery  ”  of  tlie 
Bermudas  was  a  misnomer;  that  the  islands  were  well 
known  by  fame  to  the  English  public  before  that  date  ;  in 
fact,  that  their  weird,  tempestuous  character  had  become  a 
commonplace  with  writers.  Had  not  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  his  “  Discovery  of  Guiana  ”  (published  in  1596h  spoken  of 
the  Bermudas  as  a  “  hellish  sea  for  thunder,  liglitning,  and 
storms”?  Had  not  Sir  Fulke  Greville  (Lord  Brooke) 
written,  as  early  as  when  he  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  were 
young,  — 

“  Whoever  sails  near  to  Bermuda  coast, 

Goes  hard  aboard  the  monarchy  of  Fear  ”  1  &c. 

That  Shakspeare  had  a  prototype  for  his  description  of  the 
storm  itself,  Hunter  doubted  as  little  as  anybody  else  ;  and 
he  it  was  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  elal)orate  ilescriji- 
tion  of  a  similar  catastrophe  in  the  forty-first  canto  of 
Ariosto,  where  the  resemblances  are  so  many  and  so  minute, 
that  even  Bermudists  have  since  admitted  this  passage  as 
at  least  one  of  the  sources  of  Shakspeare’s  imagery.  Tlien, 
the  island  on  which  Ariosto’s  .adventurers  were  wrecked,  if 
not  Lampedusa  itself,  was  clearly  in  its  vicinage,  and 
might,  presumably,  have  led  Shakspeare’s  fancy  to  the 
spot.  These  were  Hunter’s  strong  points.  But,  if  he 
rided  himself  on  the  force  of  his  geographical  argument, 
e  ought  to  have  seen  that  in  it  lay  the  seeds  of  weakness 
too.  If  it  were  as  preposterous  as  he  supposes  to  imagine 
Shaksfieare  casting  his  voyagers  from  Tunis  to  Naples  on 
or  near  an  island  three  thousand  miles  beyond  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  why  did  Ariel  talk  of  being  sent  from  a  nook 
in  Lampedusa  to  fetch  dew  from  that  very  locality  ?  Did 
not  Ariel’s  speech  imply  the  neighborhood,  at  all  events,  of 
the  Bermudas  to  the  island  where  Prospero  was  living  ? 
For  the  rest.  Hunter  laid  stress  on  the  accounts  of  Lam{)e- 
dusa  as  rocky  and  desert,  and  especially  as  abounding  in 
firewoo<l,  with  which  article  he  found  out  that  it  supplied 
Malta.  Now,  had  Hunter  come  across  the  “  S<‘bhne  Sidea  ”  ol 
Ayrer,  he  would  have  seen  that  assuredly  there,  and  from 
no  Lam[)e<lusian  stores,  the  king’s  son  found  the  log-work 
prepared  for  his  hands. 

Meissner,  in  his  resume  of  the  critical  theories  regarding 
“The  Tempest,”  utterly.scouts  Hunter’s  Lanipedusian  fancy, 
though  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  of  discussing  it  in  de¬ 
tail  ;  but  he  accepts  the  reference  to  Ariosto,  and,  in  fact, 
adds  to  its  force  by  citing  passages  from  other  cantos  —  the 
thirteenth  (15-19)  and  the  nineteenth  (42,  &c.)  —  which 
Hunter  had  overlooked,  and  which  supply  some  significant 
touches,  as,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  St.  Hermus 
light,  analogous  to  the  fairy  flame  of  Ariel  on  board  the 
struggling  vessel :  — 

"  Ma  diedo  speme  lor  d’aria  screna 
La  disiata  luce  di  Santo  Ermo, 

Che  ’n  pnia  s’una  cocchina  a  por  si  venne, 

Che  piu  non  v’erano  arbori  nfe  antenne, 

Veduto  fiammeggiar  la  bella  face, 

S’ingiiioccbiono  tutti  i  naviganti,”  &c. 

Compare  “  Tempest,”  act  ii.  seen*  2 :  — 

“  In  every  cabin  I  flamed  amazement,”  &c. 

And  is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  original  conception  ? 
asks  one  of  our  English  commentators  indignantly.  Must 
there  needs  be  an  eternal  succession  of  borrowings  among 
great  poets?  If  Ariosto  suggested  the  description  of  a 
storm  to  Shakspeare,  who  suggested  it  to  Ariosto  ?  Now, 
here  we  have  simply  to  repeat  the  remark  we  made  before. 
A  certiun  publication  is  before  the  world,  which  for  Shak- 
yieare  not  to  have  seen  is  most  difficult  to  lielieve.  Sir 
John  Harrington,  a  courtier  and  a  friend  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s,  and  a  noted  man  of  letters,  put  forth  a  translation 
of  Ariosto  in  1591.  The  Italian  poets  were  very  much 
studied  at  that  time  in  England,  and  Harrington’s"  Ariosto” 
wa*  a  noted  and  popular  work.  The  argument  of  the  de- 


rivatists  as  against  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  is  not,  “  Here,  in  some  obscure,  black-letter  author,  we 
have  found  a  conception  which  resembles  one  of  Shak¬ 
speare’s,  and  which,  therefore,  Shakspeare  may  have  got 
hold  of,  and  copied ;  ”  but.  “  Here  is  a  narrative,  fictitious  or 
otherwise,  which,  reasoning  from  external  probability, 
must  have  come  under  Sbtikspeare’s  eyes.”  If  striking  co¬ 
incidences  of  thought  and  expression  are  to  be  found  be¬ 
tween  a  scene  of  Sbakspeare’s  and  a  portion  of  such  a  pub¬ 
lication,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tberefere,  that  there  is 
an  antecedent  probability  of  connection  to  set  out  with. 

But  Meissner  does  not  take  Ariosto’s  storm  as  the  real  in¬ 
spiring  cause  of  Shakspeare’s,  however  ideas  derived  fi'om 
it  may  have  haunted  the  hater  poet’s  mind.  Meissner  is  a 
strong  Bermudist.  He  assumes  the  latest  date  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  play  (1613);  and  he  supposes  it  to  have 
lH‘en,  as  to  its  nautical  part,  founded  on  the  accounts  of 
the  Bermuda  storm,  and  accompanying  transactions,  which 
appeared  in  the  years  1610-1612,  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  a 
certain  William  Strachey,  who  is  traced  to  have  been  sec¬ 
retary  and  recorder  to  the  Council  of  Virginia  in  1610,  to 
have  been  lo<lging  in  Blackfri.ars,  where  Shakspeare’s  thea¬ 
tre  was  situated,  when  he  published  a  treatise  on  Virginia 
in  1612 ;  and  who  is  shown  by  his  writings  to  have  been  a 
versifier,  and  also  a  master  of  a  picturesque  prose  style. 
Nay,  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  tliat  Strachey  quoted 
“  Ilamlet ;  ”  but  tliis  is  a  far-fetched  bit  of  induction  from  his 
reference  to  the  "  furious  Pyrrhus,”  as  likely  as  not  to  have 
lu'en  a  jiroverbial  expression.  Besides,  it  is  literally  founil, 
not  in  “  Hamlet,”  where  we  have  tlie  “  nigged  Pyrrhus,  the 
hellish  Pyrrhus,”  but  in  the  earlier  play  of  "  Dido,  Queen  ol 
Carthage.” 

Meissner  shows  unquestionably  a  very  strong  case  when 
he  brings  forward  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  Ber¬ 
muda  shipwreck,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Strachey’s  tract 
contained  in  Purchas’s  “  Pilgrims,”  part  four,  and  is  entitled, 
“A  true  repertory  of  the  wracke  and  redemption  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  Knight,  upon  and  from  the  islands  of  the 
Bermudas  ;  his  coming  to  Virginia;  and  the  estate  of  that 
Colonie  then  and  after,  under  the  government  of  the  Lord 
de  la  W.arre,  July  15,  1610;  written  by  William  Strachey, 
Esquire.”  Why  Meissner  should  speak  of  the  tract  in 

Juestion  as  “  a  new  and  happy  discovery  ”  we  know  not. 
le  is  apparently  ignorant  tnat  Hunter  was  aware  of  its 
existence,  and  refers  to  it  (“  Disquisition,”  p.  33).  Meissner, 
it  seems,  however,  had  written  great  part  of  his  book  before 
the  tract  came  under  his  own  cognizance ;  and  he  gives  its 
substance  as  a  supplementary  chapter,  calculated  to  give 
enhanced  strength  to  the  views  he  had  already  advocated,  — 
in  fact,  as  he  believes,  to  establish  his  Bermuda  views  be¬ 
yond  all  cavil.  We  freely  admit,  that,  if  all  difficulties  as 
to  the  late  date  of  the  play  can  be  removed,  it  would  seem 
highly  probable  that  Shakspeare  did  build  his  storm  and 
island  imagery  mainly  on  Strachey’s  narrative.  'Die  coinci¬ 
dences  are  sufficiently  striking:  The  St.  Hermus  light, 
the  death-fears  of  the  sailors,  the  enchanted  fame  of  the 
island,  its  natural  features,  its  “  sfcsnding  pools,”  its  trees,  — 
cedars,  firs,  and  oaks,  —  the  conspiracies  against  the  gov¬ 
ernor  ;  we  hesitate  to  add,  the  tortoises,  because  the  com¬ 
parison  of  unwilling  Caliban  to  that  animal  may  have  been 

{ust  as  likely  suggested  by  the  old  proverbial  fable  of  the 
lare  and  the  tortoise. 

But  the  date :  is  it  supportable  on  other  grounds  ?  In  the 
present  state  of  evidence,  we  do  not  pretend  to  a  positive 
opinion  about  this.  Karl  Elze,  one  of  the  latest  German 
critics,  advocates  a  much  earlier  one, —  1605.  This  would 
obviously  cut  the  play  altogether  loose  from  the  Gates  and 
Somers  Bermuda  apparatus.  Hunter,  as  we  have  seen, 
goes  as  far  back  as  1596;  but  there  are  improbabilities  in 
his  case  on  which  we  have  not  time  to  expatiate.  We  have 
spoken  of  1613  as  a  positive  note  of  time  for  a  rejiresentn- 
tion  of  "  The  Tempest.”  'The  piece  could  not  have  been 
composed  later  than  the  royal  marriage-festivities  of  that 
year.  There  is  another  cbronolt^ical  mark  which  all  crit¬ 
ics  have  been  obliged  to  take  into  consideration.  In  act  ii. 
scene  1,  Gonzalo,  the  old  councillor,  amuses  himself  and 
his  shipwrecked  companions  by  describing  how  be  would 
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^oyern  and  plant  tbe  nnknown  island  were  he  its  master. 
Now,  the  lines  which  convey  Gonzalo's  Utopian  fancies  are 
an  almost  literal  transcript  of  a  passage  in  Florio’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Montaigne’s  “  Essays,” —  a  book  which  was  published 
in  England  in  1603.  No  commentator  has  ever  doubted 
the  connection :  the  citation  is  direct  and  unmistakable. 
Hunter,  indeed,  ingeniously  evades  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  “  The  Tempest  ”  was  not  written  before  1603  by  bring¬ 
ing  evidence  to  prove  that  at  least  parts  of  Florio’s  trans¬ 
lation  were  known  in  MS.  for  several  years  previous  to  its 
publication,  and  may  have  met  Shakspeare’s  eye.  In  all 
these  matters  we  are  continually  reminded  how  very  shift¬ 
ing  and  uncertain  most  grounds  of  Shakspeare  evidence 
are.  Still,  the  connection  with  Montaigne  is  something 
gained  for  purposes  of  elucidation.  Montaigne’s  ch^ter 
on  the  “  cannibals  ”  no  doubt  suggested  the  name  of  “  Cali¬ 
ban  ”  by  metathesis ;  and  the  glowing  description  of  savage 
virtues  in  antarctic  France  which  the  same  chapter  con¬ 
tains  furnished  the,  very  expressions  of  Gonzalo’s  speech. 
The  idea  of  an  intentional  satire,  a  “  polemic  ”  as  our 
German  critic  calls  it,  on  the  part  of  Shakspeare,  levelled 
against  the  French  essayist’s  whim  of  savage  superiority, 
we  incline  to  repudiate  as  far-fetched  and  unnecessary. 
But  one  possible  suggestion  strikes  us  as  accounting  for  the 
reference  to  the  “  still-vex’d  Bermoothes,”  in  case  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  take  Elze’s  date  for  the  play,  and  keep 
it  clear  altogether  of  the  Somers  and  Gates  shipwreck  of 
1609.  In  the  beginning  of  Montaigne’s  chapter  on  the 
cannibals,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  fabled  island  of  At¬ 
lantis,  situated  droit  a  la  houche  du  delroit  de  Gibraltar,  — 
tbe  seat  of  so  many  Utopias  of  ancient  and  later  philosophy. 
In  imagining  Prospero’s  locality,  may  not  Shakspeare 
vaguely  have  thought  of  this  Platonic  region,  not,  indeed, 
as  identifying  the  little  desert-domain  of  the  banished 
prince  with  any  thing  so  grand  as  the  peopled  Atlantis,  but 
merely  as  fitting  into  the  same  ouasi-mythical  portion  of 
the  sea’s  surface  ?  Then,  —  thougn  never  purposely  careful 
about  geography,  —  having  driven  his  two  sets  of  wander¬ 
ers  from  Italy  on  a  devious  course  beyond  the  straits  which 
gunnl  the  Mediterranean,  it  might  naturally  occur  to  him 
that  the  stormy  Bermudas  lay  likewise  somewhere  across 
the  western  wave,  and  that  Ariel,  fetching  dew  from  them 
in  his  spirit-flight,  was  an  easy  transition  of  ideas  as  well 
as  a  poetical  and  musical  allusion.  It  must  always  be 
remembered,  that  for  the  king’s  ship  to  have  been  wrecked 
on  the  B<-rmudas  makes  in  no  case  any  part  of  the  story, 
though  critics  have  sometimes  been  confused  on  this  point. 
Ariel  is  sent  by  Prospero  to  the  Bermudas :  ergo  he  starts 
from  some  spot  which  is  not  the  Bermudas. 

But  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  question 
of  date  with  any  detailed  examination.  We  can  only  touch 
upon  a  few  salient  points.  Our  doubt  as  against  the  late 
date  preferred  by  Meissner  —  it  is  a  very  modest  doubt ;  for, 
as  before  remarked,  all  inference  on  this  point  is  of  a  most 
uncertain  character  —  rests  mainly  on  tne  general  course 
of  Shakspeare’s  poetic  authorship.  It  is  a  plausible  belief 
that  the  last  cycle  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  composed  in  the 
learned  leisure  of  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  consisted 
of  the  subjects  drawn  from  Roman  history,  —  “Julius 
CiBsar,”  “  Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  and  “  Coriolanus  ”  — 
(1607-10  according  to  Malone);  possibly  also  “Henry 
VHI.”  Now.  “  The  Tempest  ”  was  a  drama  of  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort.  It  was  likely  to  have  occupied  him  when  he 
wrote  such  pieces  as  “  The  Winter’s  Tale  ”  and  “  The  Mid- 
summei^Night’s  Dream ;  ”  but  it  was  most  unlikely  he 
should  have  turned  back  to  airy  fancies  resembling 
these  after  the  course  of  grave  political  and  historic 
thought  in  which  his  later  studies  had  involved  him.  On 
the  supposed  reference  of  the  epilogue  spoken  by  Prospero 
to  Shakspeare’s  own  meditated  abandonment  of  dramatic 
authorship,  we  can  lay  no  stress  whatever ;  and  we  own  to 
some  surprise  at  the^eneral  acquiescence  of  commentators 
in  such  reference.  Even  Karl  Elze  takes  it  as  symbolic 
of  Shakspeare’s  farewell  to  the  stage :  only  he  believes  this, 
his  last  play,  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1604-1605. 

We  must  hurry  on  to  the  mention  of  a  few  other  points. 
Fur  the  ma^que  in  act  iv.  a  prototype  has  been  found  by 


recent  commentators  in  the  festal  shows  on  occasion  of 
Prince  Henry’s  baptism  in  Stirling  Castle,  1694.  We  tran¬ 
scribe  Meissner’s  account :  — 

“  The  setting-forth  of  happiness  by  the  three  figures  — 
—  Ceres,  Iris,  and  Juno  —  was  an  idea  Shakspeare  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  description  of  the  magnificent  show  performed 
by  order  of  King  James  on  occasion  of  the  baptism  of 
Prince  Henry,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  and  England, 
at  Stirling  Castle,  in  1594.  .  .  .  Descriptions  of  it  were 
printed,  and  came  into  Shakspeare’s  hands,  and  were  by 
liim  afterwards  used  for  his  play  of  *  The  Tempest.’  It  was, 
indeed,  as  much  as  eighteen  years  later  that  the  poet  so 
used  them ;  and  he  could  not  have  drawn  simply  on  his 
memory  for  them.  But  we  must  consider  the  mode  in 
which  our  poet  worked,  and  how  he  sought  and  combined 
carefully  from  the  stores  of  his  library  the  material  of  which 
he  was  in  need.  He  wished  to  give  a  dramatic  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  earthly  happiness.  He 
sought  and  found  the  means  of  doing  so  in  the  christening 
play.  Perhaps,  too,  an  external  occasion  may  have  awa¬ 
kened  the  memories  of  the  royal  court  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
London;  for  the  prince  royal,  Henry,  who  had  entered 
life  under  these  brilliant  auspices,  and  in  whose  further 
career  all  the  good  wishes  brought  him  at  his  baptism 
seemed  likely  to  have  the  happiest  realization,  died  sud¬ 
denly,  universally  lamented,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1612  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  moment 
when  Shakspeare  was,  perhaps,  actually  at  work  on  ‘  The 
Tempest.’  ” 

Had  Joseph  Hunter  caught  sight  of  this  citation,  —  of 
which  he  certainly  had  no  inkling  when  he  wrote  bis  pam¬ 
phlet  of  1839,  —  he  would  assuredly  have  seized  upon  it  as 
an  argument  for  Aw  brief  in  the  matter  of  late  or  earlv  date, 
rather  than  for  that  of  counsel  on  the  other  side.  6oes  it 
not  seem,  he  would  have  urged,  on  the  face  of  things,  more 
likely  that  Shakspeare,  writing  in  1596,  should  have  used 
the  materials  offered  by  the  court-masque  of  1594  than 
have  recurred  to  them  sixteen  years  later  ?  But  there  is 
no  advancing  beyond  conjecture.  Of  course,  as  Meissner 
observes,  Shakspeare  may  have  had  the  printed  descrip¬ 
tions  in  bis  library  ready  for  use  when  searched  for. 

The  later  the  date  of  the  play,  the  more  likely  it  is  — 
when  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression  with  contem¬ 
porary  writers  appear  —  that  Shakspeare  plagiarized  from 
others.  The  earlier  the  date,  the  more  likely  that  others 
plagiarized  from  him.  'This  remark  applies  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  passage,  just  alluded  to,  —  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  play, —  with  which  Prospero  comments  on  tbe  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  masque :  — 

“  Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Arc  melted  into  air,  —  into  thin  air ; 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  We  arc  such  stuff 
As  dreams  arc  made  of ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.” 

Now,  in  the  tragedy  of  “  Darius,”  by  Sir  William  Alex¬ 
ander  (Ix)rd  Sterline),  published  in  1603,  the  following 
lines  occur :  — 

“  Let  greatness  of  his  glassy  sceptres  vaunt. 

Not  sceptres, — no,  but  reeds,  soon  bniisrf,  soon  broken ; 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant. 

All  fades,  and  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 

Those  golden  palaces,  those  gorgeous  halls. 

With  ftimiture  superfluously  fair. 

Those  stately  courts,  those  sky-encountering  walls. 

Evanish  ail  like  vapors  in  the  air.” 

There  was  an  earlier  model,  indeed,  which  mn.*t  have 
been  known  to  both  poets.  It  occurs  in  Spenser’s  “  Ruins 
of  Time  ”  (1591)  :  — 
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“  High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres. 

Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces. 

All  these,  oh  pity !  now  are  turned  to  dust. 

And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion’s  rust.” 

Still,  the  lines  of  Lord  Sterline  and  of  Shakspeare  are  so 
much  alike  as  to  argue  a  direct  connection  between  them, 
and  not  a  mere  derivation  of  both  from  Spenser.  If  Hun¬ 
ter’s  date  is  correct,  Lord  Sterline,  and  not  Shakspeare, 
would  be  the  imitator;  but  the  preponderance  of  critical 
opinion  tells  the  other  way.  As  to  the  supposed  reference 
to  Prince  Henry’s  early  death,  it  strikes  us  as  one  of  those 
superfluous  suggestions  which  are  hardly  worth  discussing. 
Shakspeare  may  have  thought  of  a  rheumatic  attack  of  his 
own  when  he  described  so  feelingly  the  aches  and  cramps 
with  which  Ariel  tormented  the  rude  seamen  1 

Another  unmistakable  borrowing  of  Shakspeare’s  is  his 
farewell  address  to  the  spirits  in  act  v.,  scene  1.  It  is  a 
variation  of  a  passage  in  Golding’s  translation  of  Ovid’s 
»  Metamorphoses.”  But  what  a  variation  1  He  showers  a 
fretwork  of  fairy  fancies  over  the  bare  rafters  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  original,  and  gives  the  force  of  picturesque  detail,  and 
the  charm  of  most  musical  expression,  to  each  adopted 
image.  A  more  thoroughly  Shakspearian  passage  does  not 
exist  throughout  the  range  of  his  compositions. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  origin  of  the  play.  Anti- 
Bermudists  may  fairly  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  Shak¬ 
speare’s  shipwreck  which  he  may  not  have  derived  from 
sources  disconnected  with  the  Bermuda  events  of  1609, 
and  that  Roger’s  shipwreck  in  “  Ariosto  ”  was  a  sufficient 
moilel  for  its  main  features.  And  here  we  may  add,  in  aid 
of  their  argument,  that  there  existed  in  Shakspeare’s  time 
another  account  of  a  shipwreck  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
have  seen  and  studied,  and  which  actually  affords  some  of 
the  touches  for  which  precedents  have  been  triumphantly 
pointed  out  elsewhere.  We  almost  wonder  that  St.  Paul’s 
shipwreck,  recounted  in  the  Acts  of  the  A^stles,  has  not 
obtained  more  notice  in  this  connection.  “  Tliere  shall  not 
a  hair  fall  from  any  of  you,”  says  St.  Paul  to  the  fright¬ 
ened  crew.  “  Not  a  hair  perished,”  says  Ariel.  It  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  run  St.  Paul’s  ship  into  a  creek  with  a  shore ; 
but  it  came  to  pieces  on  the  way.  Ariel  guided  the  vessel 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  while  it  was  in /he  act  of  “  splitting,” 
into  a  “  deep  nook.”  The  attempt  to  lighten  the  ship  had 
been  made  in  both  cases.  Some  of  the  sailors  in  St.  Paul’s 
sliip  escaped  on  boards,  and  pieces  of  the  ship ;  Trinculo, 
on  a  butt  of  sack.  Our  limited  space  has  obliged  us  to 
leave  out  some  collateral  arguments  bearing  on  the  question 
of  date.  The  often-cited  passage  from  Ben  Jonson’s  in¬ 
troduction  to  liis  “  Bartholomew  Fair,”  1614,  merely  goes  to 
show  that  in  that  year  “  The  Tempest  ”  was  known  as  an 
acted  play ;  and,  as  a  piece  of  evidence,  it  is  covered  by 
the  entry  in  Lord-Treasurer  Harrington’s  accounts  mention¬ 
ing  its  representation  in  1613.  The  prologue  to  Jonson’s 
“Every  Man  in  his  Humor”  (1596),  which  Hunter  also 
cites,  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  evidence  at  all.  Meissner 
lays  stress  on  the  argument  for  a  late  date  derived  from  an 
examination  lately  made  by  another  German  critic  (Hertz- 
beiv)  of  the  technical  structure  of  the  versification.  But, 
as  to  as  we  can  make  out,  this  would  throw  “  The  Tem¬ 
pest,”  at  all  events,  into  the  same  category  as  to  time  with 
“  The  Winter’s  Tale  ”  and  “  Cymbeline,”  and  show  it  to  have 
been  a  much  earlier  composition  than  “  Henry  VIH.”  for 
instance,  —  the  Roman  plays  not  seeming  to  be  included  in 
the  calculation. 

Meissner’s  general  hypothesis  as  to  Shakspeare’s  mode  of 
evolving  his  composition  has  an  unquestionable  smack  of 
German  subtlctv  about  it ;  but,  allowing  for  this,  his  sum¬ 
mary  is  a  useful  one.  “  We  see  continually,”  he  observes, 
“  that  it  was  the  characters  which  constituted  the  kernel 
and  the  starting-point  of  his  labors.  For  the  most  part,  it 
would  seem  that  some  course  of  reading  or  other  awakened 
in  him  the  idea  of  an  interesting  character,  —  a  model  for  the 
exposition  of  some  special  region  of  psychology.  The  ac¬ 
tion  by  means  of  which  the  character  displayed  itself  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  second  subject  for  consideration.  According 


to  this  view,  the  starting-point  for  ‘  The  Tempest  ’  was  not 
furnished  by  Ayrer’s  ‘  Sidea,’  but  by  the  sources  which 
happened  to  have  suggested  to  the  poet  the  conception  of 
the  two  prominent  characters,  Prospero  and  Caliban.” 
Meissner  then  argues  that  Prospero  was,  in  the  first  place, 
probably  an  amplification  of  the  poet’s  own  former  concep¬ 
tion  of  Cerimon,  the  wise  lord  of  Ephesu-s,  in  the  play  of 
“  Pericles ;  ”  and  that  the  particular  touches  for  his  quali*^y 
of  a  magician,  &c.,  were  taken  from  the  popular  accounts  of 
Dr.  Dee,  the  Rosicrucian,  Marlowe’s  “  Faustus,”  and  other 
sources  already  noted  by  our  antiquaries;  that  Caliban 
was  intended  as  a  contrast  to  Prospero,  —  a  display  of  savage 
ignorance  and  brutality  as  against  culture  and  science ;  and 
that  the  special  studies  for  him  were  derived  from  hints  in 
travellers’  tales,  also  sedulously  tracked  out  by  early  Eng¬ 
lish  commentators  (see  references  in  “  Malone,”  &c.).  Tlie 
idea  of  making  Prospero  a  magician,  and,  in  general,  tl.e 
main  features  of  the  story  as  it  is  told  in  “  The  Tempest,” 
are  obviously  derived  from  the  nearly  contemporary  play  of 
the  “  Schbne  Sidea”  by  Ayrer  of  Nuremberg.  But  Meiss¬ 
ner  thinks  that  Shakspeare  modified  his  lovivpassages  after 
the  pattern  of  his  own  Pericles,  again,  when  that  ship¬ 
wrecked  prince  courts  Tliaisa  (“  Pericles,”  act  ii.  scene  3) 
with  consent,  not  with  disapprobation,  of  her  father.  Again : 
he  departed  entirely  from  the  model  of  the  “  Sidea  ”  in 
imagining,  not  an  inland  desert,  but  a  remote  island,  for  the 
scene  of  his  action.  That  island  suggestion,  says  Meissner, 
came  from  Ariosto,  and  with  it  the  suggestion  of  a  storm  as 
the  vehicle  of  his  action.  For  the  description  of  a  storm, 
he  found  prototypes  both  in  Ariosto  and  in  the  New-Ber- 
muda  narratives  of  1609,  &c.  His  own  “Pericles”  also 
furnished  him  with  some  touches.  Then  the  idea  of  an  un¬ 
discovered  island  led  him  to  the  thought  of  the  old  TTtojnas, 
and  of  Montaigne’s  eulogi^stic  fancies  about  the  cannibal 
inhabitants  of  antarctic  France.  Hence  his  satirical  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  passage  from  that  writer,  put  in  the  moutli  of  an 
unreclaimable  savage  whom  he  named  Caliban  by  an  obvi¬ 
ous  metathesis.  For  the  story  of  Prospero’s  expulsion  from 
his  dominions,  and  quarrel  with  his  brother,  and  for  the 
marriage  of  Claribel  and  the  King  of  Tunis,  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  play,  Meissner  refers  us  to  the  old  au¬ 
thorities  raked  up  by  our  earlier  commentators,  to  Greene’s 
play  of  “  King  Alphonsus,”  Tuberville’s  “  Tragical  Tales,” 
and  sundry  episodes  of  old  Italian  histo^ ;  for  the  comic 
scenes  (besides  the  “  Schbne  Sidea  ”),  to  Frampton’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  “  Marco  Polo,”  Marlowe’s  “  Faustus,”  and  other 
works  of  the  time,  also  known  to,  and  cited  by,  Malone  and 
his  predecessors.  Of  the  masque  in  act  iv.  we  need  not 
’  speak  again. 

Meissner’s  inferences,  if  sometimes  we  are  constrained  to 
think  them  too  far-fetched,  are  moderate  and  sober  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  v.agaries  in  which  some  continental  critics 
of  “  The  Tempest  ”  have  indulged.  Thus,  Tieck,  starting 
from  the  hymeneal  mask  in  act  iv.,  as  affording  the  key  to 
the  whole  play,  and  imagining  it  to  have  been  composed 
expressly  tor  the  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Prince  Palatine,  detects  in  it  throughout  a  reference  to  that 
event.  Prospero,  he  said,  was  intended  for  King  James  I., 
noted  as  an  aspirant  to  the  fame  of  learning,  and  of  demon¬ 
ological  science  in  particular ;  Miranda  was  the  princess- 
bride  ;  Ferdinand,  tne  palgrave  from  beyond  seas,  who  had 
come  to  wed  her. 

Moritz  Rapp  treated  the  play  as  a  piece  of  psychological 
symbolism.  Prospero  is  Shakspeare  nimself ;  Miranda,  his 
daughter  Susanna;  Ariel  is  tne  poet’s  good  genius,  his 
own  ideal  instincts  and  gifts ;  Caliban  is  the  coarse,  mate¬ 
rial  self,  which  struggles  against  his  higher  nature,  and  is 
conquered.  Stephano  and  Trinculo  (malicious  if  true)  are 
meant  for  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton,  the  poet’s  boon  com¬ 
panions. 

Emile  Montdgut,  a  French  commentator,  carrying  this 
notion  into  a  somewhat  different  channel,  supposes  Shak¬ 
speare  to  have  shadowe<l  the  circumstances,  not  of  his  moral, 
but  of  his  artistic  life,  in  the  career  of  Prospero.  Sycorax 
stands  for  the  witch  Barbarism,  which  had  once  possession 
of  the  drama.  Caliban,  her  son,  was  the  poet  Marlowe. 
The  different  foes  of  Prospero  are  other  dramatic  authors 
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and  critics  ori'^inally  oppose<l  to  Shakspeare,  but  evcDtually 
subdued  by  his  genius.  Ariel  is  the  good  spirit  of  the 
Plnglisb  stage,  bound  with  fetters  till  the  master  released 
it;  his  staff  and  magic  books,  the  sole  implements  of  Pros- 
pero’s  power,  are  the  old  tales  and  chronicles  from  which 
Shakspeare  himself  drew  his  conceptions. 

Lastly,  K.  I.  Clement,  a  German,  improves  upon  Tieck’s 
hypothesis,  and  suggests,  that,  Prospero  being  James  I., 
Syc.  -rax  is  meant  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  Alonzo  for  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  Caliban  tor  the  colony  of  Virginia  1 

Truly,  no  Isaac  of  York  was  ever  put  to  a  more  inquisi¬ 
torial  torture  than  our  prince  of  pxKJts  has  been  for  the 
revelation  of  the  sources  of  his  spirit-wealth,  and  of  the 
purposes  of  its  application.  The  inquiry,  where  firm 
ground  is  attainable,  cannot  fail  to  be  fascinating;  and  to 
the  labors  of  all  careful,  cool-headed  critics  we  bid  good 
speed.  But  Shaksjteare’s  greatness  is  not  to  be  tethered  or 
sliorn  down  by  any  critical  detections  ;  and  we  can  fancy  his 
glorious  soul  smiling  at  the  assiduity  with  which  the  secret  of 
his  strength,  and  the  purport  of  his  musings,  are  sought  for ; 
conscious  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  possessed  within  himself 
the  gift  which  alone  could  impart  real  value  to  borrowed 
materi  al ;  which  could  turn  dross  into  gold,  like  the  fabled 
alchemy  of  Dr.  Dee ;  which  could  throw  the  spaell  of  en¬ 
chantment  over  dull  and  brutish  natures,  like  his  own  ma¬ 
gician-prince  :  conscious  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
the  simple  portraiture  of  the  aims,  passions,  and  imagina¬ 
tions  of  universal  human  nature  lies  a  wisdom  deepter  than 
allegory,  a  pnietry  more  moving  than  any  subtleties  of  meta¬ 
physical  analysis.  And  to  the  many  generations  of  his 
commentators  —  to  the  s.ages  of  the  black-letter  crew,  of 
the  psychological  school,  and  of  the  Jahrbuch  dtr  d'Utschen 
Shnksptare  Gese'ltchafi  —  we  can  fancy  him  exclaiming  the 
courteous  remonstrance  of  Prospnjro  :  — 

“  As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be, 

Let  your  indulgence  set  me  tiasi  I  ” 


AN  AMERICAN  HLTJOROUS  ARTIST. 

There  is  no  intellectual  product  of  America  more  origi¬ 
nal  and  distinctive  th.an  its  humorous  literature  ;  and  in  this 
department  of  letters  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  quantity  and  quality,  America,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  and  for  some  years  past,  has  fairly  outstripp^ed  Eng¬ 
land.  Tlie  vast  majority  of  contemporary  humorous  books 
in  circulation  in  this  country  are  written  by  Americans, 
and  de  d  with  American  subjects ;  and  the  humorous  litera¬ 
ture  of  America  is  more  widely  popular  here  than  the  lit¬ 
erary  p)roductions  of  our  living  native  humorists.  In  the 
higher  walks  of  poetry  and  belleg-ieVres,  America  is  still, 
for  the  most  part,  depondent  on  the  old  country ;  but  the 
steady  and  abundant  supply  of  humor,  in  verse  and  prose, 
that  America  yields,  is  now  the  principal  source  from  which 
all  English-spoaking  poople  derive  their  intellectual  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  preference 
given  to  the  works  of  the  American  humorists.  Tliey  are, 
in  the  first  place,  clearly  and  greatly  suporior  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  their  English  comp)etitors,  who  are,  indeed,  not 
infrequently  the  mere  copyists  and  imitators  of  transatlantic 
writers.  \Vhat  names  in  this  branch  of  literature  have  we 
to  compare,  not  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Arte- 
mus  Wani  who,  though  unmistakably  and  thoroughly 
American  in  the  very  different  typxjs  of  their  genius,  may 
be  regarded  as  exceptional  men,  but  with  Russell  Low¬ 
ell,  Wendell  Holmes,  GiKlfrey  Saxe,  Leland,  Bret  Harte, 
Mark  Twain,  John  Hay,  Josh  Billings,  and  E.  Eggleston? 
Tills  list,  which  might  be  added  to,  is  formidable  alike  by 
its  extent,  and  by  the  high  average  and  relative  merit  of 
the  writers  it  includes.  Further,  all  these  humorists  have 
one  characteristic  in  common,  which  in  a  great  measure  ex¬ 
plains  at  once  their  success  and  their  popularity :  they 
draw  their  best  inspiration  direct  from  the  American  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  and,  while  depicting  the  life  and  manners  of 
their  own  time  and  country,  they  refli’ct  more  faithfully 
and  effectively  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  republic 


than  any  other  American  writers.  The  pieople  of  the 
United  States  are,  in  a  sense  and  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
precurseum  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  our  pxilitical  or  social  views  and  sympathies,  we  must  aU 
feel  the  keenest  interest  in  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  ^  menca  presents  a  richer 
as  well  as  a  more  novel  field  for  the  exercise  of  humor  than 
England.  There  is  more  to  excite  the  spirit  of  humor,  and 
more  to  feed  it.  Society  there  is  more  varied  in  its  constitu- 
ents,  and  freer  from  conventionality  :  individuals  undergo 
more  rapid  and  more  violent  changes  of  fortune,  and  more 
readily  adapt  themselves  to,  and  take  the  color  of,  their  al¬ 
tered  circumstances.  Every  thing  is  in  a  continuous  state 
of  flux  ;  but  the  chances  of  attaining  wealth  and  pxisition 
arc  so  numerous  in  a  community  where  prospierity  is  so 
general,  and  every  avenue  opien  to  enterprise,  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  fixity  is  an  additional  incentive  to  exertion  and  to 
hopiefulness.  American  humor  is  the  humor  of  men 

"  That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  take 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  oppxise 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads.” 

The  struggle  for  life  is  even  keener  and  more  exciting  than 
with  us ;  but  in  America  the  struggle  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  a  game,  and  the  excitement  it  calls  forth  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  thoroujfhljr  legitimate  part  of  the  pleasure  to  tie 
derived  from  it.  It  is  this  buoyant,  radiant,  essentially 
youthful  spirit  that  gives  American  humor  its  finest  relish, 
and  that  makes  it  contrast  so  strongly  with  any  humor 
now  produced  in  the  Old  World,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  bitter, 
bla^e,  and  cynical. 

Hitherto  the  humor  of  America  has  found  no  adequate 
artistic  expression.  With  the  exception  cf£  Mr.  Nast,  no 
American  caricaturist  has  acquired  any  degree  of  piopular- 
ity  whatever  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  illustrated 
journals  and  comic  papiers  of  the  United  States  contain  more 
reproductions  of  English  and  Continental  drawings  than  ori¬ 
ginal  sketches  by  American  artists.  As  regards  technical 
qualities,  the  work  of  American  draughtsmen  is,  speaking 
^nerally,  of  a  very  inferior  description.  American  artists  find 
It  necessary  to  come  to  Europe  for  their  education,  and  seem 
to  lose  their  distinctive  characteristics  before  they  become 
masters  of  the  pencil,  brush,  or  chisel.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  among  them  even  settle  permanently  in  Europe ; 
and  it  can  hai^ly  be  said  that  the  foundations  of  a  native 
American  school  of  art  have  yet  been  laid.  On  the  other 
han<l,  the  very  conditions  which  are  so  favorable  to  the 
production  of  humorous  literature  are  inimical  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  high-class  art.  Until  America 'possesses  a  resir 
dent  body  of  artists  devoted  to  the  higher  branches  of  art, 
and  the  means  of  giving  students  the  remiisite  instruction 
in  the  technicalities  of  art,  American  draughtsmen  and 
caricaturists  are  not  likely  to  make  any  great  improvement ; 
and,  so  long  as  they  have  but  an  imperfect  command  of  the 
artistic  vehicle  of  expression,  their  piwluctions  will  be  defir 
cient  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  skill.  By  far  the  liest  collec¬ 
tion  of  humorous  sketches  by  an  American  artist  that  we 
have  yet  seen  is  the  series  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Hoppin,  entitled  “  Crossing  the  Atlantic,”  *  which  has  just 
been  published.  In  conception  and  execution  this  work  is, 
perhaps,  unrivalled  of  its  kind.  No  European  artist  has 
treated  a  similar  subject  with  greater  fidelity  and  force ; 
and,  although  Mr.  Hoppin’s  humor  is  not  of  a  distinctively 
American  type,  it  is  singularly  racy  and  original.  Tliere 
is  no  exaggeration  even  in  the  line  of  the  truth,  and  no  exr 
travagance,  unless  the  allegorical  frontispiece,  representing 
the  artist  afloat  on  a  folio  volume  of  sketches,  steering  his 
way  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  quill  pen,  and  holding  up  a 
canvas  suspended  from  a  pencil-yard  —  attached  to  a  chalk- 
holder-mast  stuck  into  the  middle  of  his  book  —  to  catch 
the  favoring  breeze,  be  held  by  some  incorrigible  realist  to  ^ 
an  extravagance.  The  drawing  of  sea  and  sky  in  this, 
and  all  the  other  sketches  where  they  appear,  is  strikingly 
powerful  and  spirited.  The  magnitude  and  movement  of 
the  Atlantic  waves  are  admirably  rendered ;  and  sea  and 

*  “  Crossing  the  Atlantic.”  Illustrated  by  Augustus  Hoppin.  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  J.  R.  Osgood  St  Co. 
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ikj  and  passengers  are  always  represented  in  an  harmonious 
QKXxi.  And  Mr.  lloppin  is  not  less  skilful,  nor  less  truth¬ 
ful,  in  his  portrayal  of  human  character  under  varying 
phases.  He  intro<iuces  us  to  upwards  of  sixty  of  the  passen- 
mrs  of  “  The  Ethiopia ;  ”  and  so  expressive  are  the  portraits 
he  has  drawn  of  them,  that  we  feel  as  if  we  had  made  their 
personal  acqn.aintance,  and  knew  something  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion,  character,  and  history  of  each.  Sir  Mungo  Murga- 
troyd  is  evidently  a  good-natured  landed  proprietor,  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  on  his  estate,  is  hucolic  in  his 
tutes  and  pursuits,  and  leaves  the  direction  of  his  affairs 
»nd  his  family  very  much  in  the  hands  of  La<ly  Murga- 
troyd.  We  should  say  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  at 
her  ladyship’s  instigation  that  this  voyage  to  America  was 
undertaken,  and  that  it  was  designed  for  the  l)enefit  of  the 
Misses  Murgatroyd,  two  young  ladies  ripe  for  matrimony. 
The  Rev.  Ichabod  Barnes,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  has 
been  over  in  England  upon  some  missionary  business.  John 
Smith,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
definite  object  in  life,  and  is  probably  travelling  about  in 
obedience  to  a  deep-seated  instinct.  The  Hon.  Reginald 
Herbert  has  been  sent  abroad  by  his  friends  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  thing  to  do;  but  he  does  not  look  useful  for 
much.  In  a  country,  however,  where  real  aristocrats  are 
lomewh  it  scarce,  he  may  meet  with  somebody  who  may 
think  him  ornamental.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newland,  of  Boston, 
sre  a  happy,  prosperous  couple,  who  have  been  to  Europe 
in  search  of  culture,  and  are  returning  with  pleasant  recol¬ 
lections  of  their  tour.  Mr.  Benj.  Nevis,  Scotland,  has 
mounted  an  eye-glass,  and  grown  his  mustache  and  whis¬ 
kers  into  a  shape  rather  diflerent  from  that  worn  by  any 
of  his  countrymen  at  home ;  but  the  tartan  band  round  his 
glengarry  bonnet  shows  that  he  does  not  forget  his  native 
land.  Among  the  foreign  passengers.  Signora  Vociferosa, 
Milan,  makes  herself  conspicuous  by  her  histrionic  manners, 
her  afiTection  for  her  little  dog,  and  her  pathetic  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  Oh,  I  vish  I  VOS  to  my  house  !  ”  Other  characters 
of  equal  interest,  and  equally  ably  depicted,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  over.  Very  pleasant  and  proper  is  the  first 
dinner  on  board  before  the  ship  has  sailed  out  of  the  Mer¬ 
sey.  The  tables  are  crowded,  and  every  countenance  is 
burning  with  satisfaction ;  but,  on  the  second  day  from 
Queenstown,  the  only  passenger  who  sits  down  to  dinner  is 
Mr.  Madder  Brown,  of  Birmingham,  who  is  making  bis 
fifty-third  voyage.  Tliis  firm-set  gentleman  is  placidly  sup¬ 
ping  his  soup  in  the  deserted  saloon,  heedless  of  the  storm 
that  rages  outside,  and  the  pitching  of  the  ship,  that  makes 
it  a  difficult  thing  for  the  three  waiters  who  are  ministering 
to  him  to  land  the  next  course  safely  within  his  reach.  A 
peep  into  the  cabin  of  the  Murgatroyds  enables  us  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  rest  of  the  passengers  are  spending  their  time. 
There  lies  that  gallant  spirit.  Lady  Murgatroyd,  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  floor,  regardless  of  dignity  and  every 
other  thing ;  while  Sir  Mungo  is  attempting  to  administer 
a  little  hot  toddy  to  the  dejected  and  disconsolate  Misses 
ilurgatroyd,  who  have  betaken  themselves  to  their  berths. 
The  crinoline  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  the  back  hair  dan¬ 
gling  from  the  cabin-wall  at  an  angle  of  45°,  speak  elo- 
Quently  of  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  place,  which 
rally  justifies  the  cautious  efforts  that  Sir  Mungo  is  making 
to  secure  a  foothold.  Fine  weather  has  its  humors  as  well 
as  rough.  There,  for  instance,  is  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Barnes 
up  in  the  rigging,  gazing  toward  the  east,  where  the  clouds 
VK  clearing  away  before  the  rising  sun  ;  but  the  lofty  posi¬ 
tion  does  not  agree  with  his  constitution,  and  he  has  to  re¬ 
treat  in  haste  to  the  bulwarks.  The  amusements,  flirtations, 
and  occupations  of  tlie  passengers  are  all  rendered  with 
freshness  anil  effect,  and,  from  the  group  at  cards  in  the 
lighted  saloon  to  the  muffled  figures  congregated  round 
the  funnel  waiting  till  the  breakfast-bell  rings,  are  all  ac¬ 
curately  descriptive  of  an  Atlantic  voyage.  On  nearing 
the  deck  is  crowded  with  stove-pipe  hats,  and  every 
one  is  in  the  best  of  humors ;  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Barnes,  in 
the  jov  of  his  heart,  presenting  Sir  Mungo  with  a  copy  of 
his  celebrated  tract  on  Poedo-Baptism. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  either 
the  humorous  or  the  artistic  qualities  of  Mr.  Hoppin’s 


sketches  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  artist  is  not  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  conjoined  with  the  high  merit  of  his  work,  must  he 
considered  ample  justification  for  drawing  pointed  attention 
to  his  “  Crossing  the  Atlantic.”  We  may  also  mention 
that  Mr.  Hoppin  illustrated  a  sheet  called  “  Jubilee  Days,” 
which  was  published  daily  at  Boston  last  spring  during  the 
time  the  monster  musical  festival  was  being  held  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  sketches  he  contributed  to  it  display  a  broader 
and  more  national  order  of  humor  than  “  Crossing  the 
Atlantic.”  “Jubilee  Days”  is,  moreover,  noteworthy  as 
tlie  first  da'dy  illustrated  journal  produced  in  America,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Hoppin  were  en¬ 
graved  in  three  hours  by  a  new  process  which  combines 
“  the  various  arts  of  photography,  transfer-etching,  zincog¬ 
raphy,  albumen-printing,  lithography,  and  heliography.” 


CREDULITY. 

A  CASE  has  been  recently  reported  in  the  newspapers,  to 
which,  as  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  we  shall 
not  refer  in  any  detail.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  appears 
to  present  an  almost  pathetic  instance  of  human  credulity. 
A  man  of  apparent  respectability — that  is  to  say,  dressed 
in  decent  clothes,  and  capable  of  talking  legal  jargon  with 
sufficient  fluency  to  convince  ignorant  people  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  —  goes  to  various  persons  who  have  a 
claim  to  certain  property.  He  assures  them  that  the 
Queen  takes  an  interest  in  their  case,  and  that  he  has  been 
despatched  by  the  Lord-Chancellor  to  investigate  the 
matter.  On  the  strength  of  these  assertions,  he  induces 
them  to  advance  various  sums  of  money,  —  a  single  person, 
it  is  stated,  having  advanced  as  much  as  a  thousand  ])ounds. 
We  are  afterwards  told,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  the  volunteer  defender  of  the  oppressed  had  as  much 
connection  with  the  Lord-Chancellor  as  he  has  with  the 
Tycoon  of  Japan ;  and,  in  short,  he  is  accused  of  perpe¬ 
trating  a  gigantic  swindle.  We  need  not  inquire  how  far 
these  allegations  will  eventually  be  supported  by  evidence. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  further  inquiry,  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  ingenuous  people  who  have  confided  sums,  of  so 
much  importance  to  them,  to  a  person  of  whom  they  know 
absolutely  nothing,  is  equally  remarkable.  If  they  have 
not  been  swindled,  it  is  plain  that  any  designing  person 
might  have  swindled  them ;  and  their  easy  trustfulness 
suggests  some  obvious  reflections  upon  the  facility  with 
which  people  may  obtain  credence  in  a  world  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  revile  for  the  general  lack  of  confidence 
between  man  and  man. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
revelation  is,  on  the  whole,  gratifying,  or  the  reverse.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is,  in  one  sense,  lamentable  to  find  that  there 
are  so  many  fools  in  the  world ;  but  that  is,  after  all,  no 
new  fact.  ITie  amount  of  sheer,  unadulterated  stupidity  in 
existence  is  plainly  something  appalling.  If  we  were  in 
any  way  capable  of  giving  an  arithmetical  expression  of 
its  prevalence,  we  should  have  to  deal  in  numbers  as 
stupendous  as  those  with  which  astronomers  are  in  the 
habit  of  stunning  our  imaginations.  This,  however,  is  too 
notorious  a  fact  to  deserve  much  remark.  It  is  more  grati¬ 
fying,  if  we  choose  to  look  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the 
uestion,  to  observe  what  a  marvellous  store  of  mutual  con- 
dence  must  be  in  existence.  The  simple  truth  is,  that 
such  confidence  is  every  day  more  necessary  as  knowledge 
increases  :  it  is  more  and  more  necessary  for  every  man  to 
take  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  his  knowledge  upon 
trust.  If  anyboily  were  resolved  to  investigate  personally 
every  statement  before  he  received  it,  his  mind  would  be 
in  as  hopeless  a  condition  as  would  be  his  body  if  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  feeding  and  clothing  himself  without  assistance 
from  his  neighbors.  The  division  of  labor  implies  that  we 
are  to  be  in  every  way  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
other  people,  both  for  our  knowledge,  and  for  the  supply  of 
our  material  wants.  And  therefore  the  first  necessity  for 
everybody  in  these  times  is  to  understand  what  are  the 
conditions  which  render  testimony  credible.  As  we  can¬ 
not  investigate  each  case,  we  must  go  by  some  general  rule. 
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and  be  content,  if,  on  the  whole,  we  obtain  onlv  a  few  grains 
of  falsehood  to  a  bushel  of  fact.  It  appears  ^at  the  most 
general  principle  upon  which  the  mass  of  mankind  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  agree  is,  that  every  statement  made 
by  a  man  in  a  black  coat  is  to  be  regarded  as  true.  There 
are  knaves  in  black  coats ;  but  their  number  is  so  small,  that 
it  may  be  practically  neglected.  It  is  easy  and  interesting 
to  try  the  experiment.  Many  people,  for  example,  must 
have  found  themselves  at  a  loss  tor  money  on  a  Continental 
trip.  If  they  arc  novices  in  the  art  of  travel,  they  have 
been  very  uncomfortable  in  consequence,  and  have,  perhaps, 
placed  themselves  in  pawn,  like  Mr.  Titmarsh  in  the  town 
of  Lille,  until  thejr  could  receive  remittances  from  home. 
But  a  little  experience  will  teach  them  a  simpler  plan.  Go 
to  any  innkeeper  on  the  Continent,  and  ask  him  in  bad 
French  to  lend  you  fifty  pounds.  He  will  produce  the 
money  with  as  much  willingness  as  if  he  knew  on  unimpeach¬ 
able  evidence  that  you  had  all  the  resources  of  the  Bank 
of  England  at  your  disposal.  The  more  you  ask,  and  the 
more  coolly  you  make  your  request,  the  more  certain  it  is 
to  be  granted.  It  may  be  that  loss  is  occasionally  incurred 
by  this  trusting  disposition ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  plain 
that  so  much  confidence  must  have  been  justified  by  the 
result.  We  must  confess,  that,  when  we  have  seen  instances 
of  this  admirable  provision  of  nature,  we  have  sometimes 
been  assailed  by  a  dark  temptation.  What  is  the  use  of  a 
good  character  if  one  is  never  to  turn  it  into  cash  ?  Observe 
the  extraordinary  ease  with  which  any  scamp  succeeds  in 
obtaining  credit  on  the  mere  strength  of  a  fair  imitation 
of  external  decency ;  how  frequently  he  deludes,  not  merely 
ignorant  tradesmen  in  a  country  town,  but  even  shrewd 
men  of  the  world  who  piuue  themselves  on  their  sagacity. 
Then  calculate  how  much  more  a  man  could  obtain  who 
had,  not  merely  the  appearance,  but  the  reality ;  who  had 
been  sincerely  honest,  paid  all  his  bills  up  to  a  respectable 
period  of  life,  and  acquired  a  good  character  by  genuine 
work.  If  he  resolved  to  exchange  honesty  for  profit,  what 
limits  could  be  fairly  set  to  his  chances  of  success  ?  Might 
he  not  go  into  his  finends’  houses,  and  possess  himself  of  any 
articles  which  struck  his  fancy  ?  Might  he  not,  if  so  dis¬ 
posed,  murder  half  a  dozen  people  to  whom  he  might  have 
taken  a  dislike  ?  Might  he  not,  finally,  raise,  say,  ten  times 
the  amount  of  his  capital,  and  retire  to  some  distant  coun- 
t»y  where  no  extradition  treaty  is  in  force,  and  enjoy  his 
gains  as  much  as  his  conscience  —  an  article,  however, 
with  which  we  presume  him  to  have  parted  —  would  admit  ? 
We  must  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not 
recommend  any  such  course  of  conduct.  We  should  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  distinctly  wrong,  and  should  be  glad  if  by  any 
accident,  however  improbable,  the  scheme  should  break 
down,  and  the  performer  become  an  inmate  of  a  penal  settle¬ 
ment.  We  merely  remark  on  the  ease  with  which  the  plan 
could  be  carried  out  as  a  proof  of  the  engaging  confidence 
of  mankind ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  for  such  plans  to  be  put  in  execution.  When  we 
indulge  in  such  renections,  we  can  hardly  blame  the  cred¬ 
ulous  persons  at  Wolverhampton.  Every  day  of  our  lives, 
almost,  we  are  implicitly  trusting  to  the  honor  of  some 
banker  or  attorney,  of  whom,  if  we  were  cross-examined, 
we  could  say  very  little  more  than  that  he  lives  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  house,  and  wears  decent  garments.  Now  and  then 
some  smash  occurs  which  proves  that  our  confidence  has 
been  misplaced  :  but  in  the  long-run  we  find  it  pays  better 
to  trust,  than  to  mistrust,  everybody ;  aad  we  should  find  it 
rather  hard  to  say  in  what  respect  the  persons  who  are 
now  said  to  have  Imen  defrauded  have  shown  less  caution 
than  their  superiors. 

When  we  come  to  apply  these  principles  to  matters  of 
speculative  opinion,  we  see  how  needless  is  the  astonish¬ 
ment  sometimes  expressed  at  the  credulity  of  human  beings. 
A  maid-servant  believes  in  the  silly  prophecies  of  a  gypsy ; 
a  laborer  is  converted  by  the  assurances  of  a  Mormon 
missionary;  an  educated  man  is  persuaded  by  the  as¬ 
surances  of  a  medium  that  Bacon  or  Franklin  is  talking 
to  him  in  a  mahogany-table.  We  call  them  credulous,  and 
i^htly  enough;  but  our  wonder  is  surely  unnecessary. 
They  are  merely  doing  what  the  best  philosophers  amongst 
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us  are  doing  every  day.  They  are  taking  on  trust  state¬ 
ments  of  fact,  about  matters  which  they  cannot  personally 
investigate,  from  persons  of  whose  credentials  they  are 
insufficient  judges.  The  maid-servant  has  no  means  of 
knowing  why  science  should  not  foretell  her  future  marriage 
as  easily  as  it  foretells  an  eclipse ;  the  laborer  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  claims  to  respect  of  the  unctuous  Mor¬ 
mon  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  spiritualist 
fancies  that  a  medium  (rives  him  as  tangible  proofs  of 
authority  as  the  pope.  The  difference  between  such  vic¬ 
tims  of  credulity  and  many  persons  of  far  better  education 
is,  not  that  their  reasoning  faculties  are  less,  but  simply 
that  they  have  less  knowledge  of  mankind.  They  consider 
the  black-coat  test  to  be  sufficient,  and  have  not  yet  become 
aware  that  there  are  black  coats  and  black  coats,  and  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  respect  due  to  a 
village  conjuror  and  to  the  astronomer  royal,  both  of 
whom  are  persons  who  reveal  a  knowledge  of  the  future  by 
means  entirely  unintelligible  to  them.  A  little  more  experi¬ 
ence  would,  of  course,  reveal  the  fact  that  the  information 
received  from  one  authority  is  more  trustworthy  than  that 
received  from  another ;  but  it  is  only  a  very  small  minority 
which  is  able  to  test  the  value  of  the  information  by  following 
out  the  processes  as  well  as  by  judging  of  the  results.  The 
difference  between  the  credulity  existing  in  high  and  in  low 
stations  is  not  so  much  a  difference  in  logical  training  as  ip 
the  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  The 
educated  man  may  know  as  little  of  the  laws  as  his  poorer 
neighlmr ;  but  he  has  a  clearer  impression  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Queen  and  Lord-Chancellor  bestir  themselves  in 
legal  matters ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  he  is  not  a  better  judge, 
it  may  be,  of  scientific  methods ;  but  he  knows  who  are  the 
people  best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment,  and  what  is  their 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  skill  of  conjurors  and  astronomers. 

^Vhen  we  remember  how  overwhelming  a  proportion  of 
the  knowledge  of  all  but  a  few  of  us  is  taken  upon  authority, 
we  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  astonishment  expressed 
by  some  philosophers  at  certain  phenomena  of  belief.  They 
wonder,  for  example,  at  the  persistence  of  the  superstition 
about  witchcraft;  but  their  wonder  might  .cease  if  they 
would  reflect  how  infinitesimal  a  minority  of  mankind  are 
competent  judges  of  the  evidence  in  such  matters,  and  how 
little  ignorant  laborers  can  estimate  the  weight  of  opinion 
against  their  superstitions.  The  bulk  of  the  world  is  no 
cleverer  than  oi  old,  and  has  but  little  more  information. 
Why  should  it  not  be  as  foolish  as  ever?  The  oi)posite 
cause  for  wonder  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Lecky.  He 
thinks  it  strange  that  the  witchcraft  superstition  should 
have  vanished  so  rapidly  as  it  has  done,  without  the  help 
of  any  new  and  conclusive  arguments.  The  reafw)n  is  surely 
obvious,  and  depends  on  the  same  principle.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  does,  and  always  must,  taxe  its  opinions  on  trust 
\Vhen  a  few  philosophers  were  convinced  that  the  belief 
was  groundless,  it  was  killed  at  the  root.  It  died  out 
rapidly,  because  the  men  whose  opinion  had  most  weight 
had  been  gradually  convinced  by  suflScient  arguments.  It 
was  deprived  of  the  sanction  that  gave  it  strength  and 
vitality.  But,  though  that  particular  crop  of  foolish  beliefs 
was  blighted,  the  soil  remained  pretty  much  as  it  was 
before :  and  therefore  we  see  new  beliefs  of  ecjual  absurdity 
springing  up  with  amazing  rapidity  whenever  they  receive 
the  shadow  of  an  authority ;  that  is,  whenever  a  man  in  a 
black  coat  asserts  positively  that  they  are  true.  Great  is  the 
power  of  dress  I  and  there  are  few  experiments  in  credulity 
which  may  not  be  safely  tried  by  the  help  of  the  black  coat 
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The  news  has  just  reached  us  from  Denmark  of  the  death 
of  the  most  venerable  man  of  letters  in  Europe,  who  had  al¬ 
most  completed  the  round  of  ninety  years,  and  whose  facul¬ 
ties,  a  month  ago,  were  as  fresh  and  ^reen  as  ever.  To  the 
last  he  preserved  his  old  characteristics,  —  was  a  vehement 
lyrical  poet,  a  fiery  controversialist,  and  an  unflinching  re¬ 
former  in  Church  and  State ;  and  has  been  writing,  this  very 
year,  words  as  strong  and  clear  as  the  utterances  of  a  man 
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in  his  prime.  One  must  go  back  to  Michael  Angelo  and 
Titian  to  find  another  instance  of  the  active  and  unbroken 
exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  through  so  long  a  range  of 
years. 

Nikolai  Frederik  Severin  Grundtvig  was  bom  in  1783, 
st  the  parsonage  of  Udby,  in  the  south  of  Zealand.  All 
his  relatives  were  Zealand  folk :  both  on  the  father’s  and 
mother’s  side  the  family  had  been  Danes  of  the  most  Da¬ 
nish  intensity  for  long  generations.  Perhaps  this  has  had 
something  to  do  with  his  great  love  of  all  that  is  national 
and  homely.  Of  all  the  Northern  writers,  not  one  has  so  ex¬ 
clusively  been  a  man  of  the  people.  WTien  he  was  only  nine 
years  old  he  was  sent  away  to  school  in  .Jutland ;  and,  while 
he  was  here,  the  news  came  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  poet  was  wont  to  declare  that  he  could  remember  it. 
Doubtless  the  great  events  in  France  were  the  subjects  of 
much  excited  talk  in  the  tutor’s  house  at  Tyregodlund. 
When  he  was  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Latin  school  at 
Aarhuu.s ;  but  long  before  this  his  mind  had  begun  to  take 
in  literary  impressions.  On  the  wild  moors  of  Jutland  he 
had  learned  to  steal  out  alone  with  old  chronicles  and  war- 
songs  under  his  arm,  and  devour  strange  romances.  At 
Aarhuus  he  made  friends  with  a  little  old  shoemaker,  and, 
sitting  by  his  fireside  through  the  long  winter  nights,  heard 
folk-song  after  folk-song,  and  story  after  stoiy.  In  1800  he 
became  a  student;  and  in  1803  we  find  him  listening  to  the 

Ehilosophical  lectures  of  H.  Steffens,  a  Norwegian  by  birth, 
ut  German  in  education  and  bias.  The  mystical  rational¬ 
ism  of  Steffcns’s  teaching  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the 
young  man’s  mind  :  he  seized  with  emotion  doctrines  that 
commended  themselves  so  highly  to  his  present  condition 
of  mind ;  and  this  circumstance  served  to  direct  his  energy 
into  the  channel  of  theoretic  theology.  The  name  of  Stef¬ 
fens  is  almost  forgotten  nowadays ;  but  in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  century  he  was  a  power  in  the  north  of  Europe,  more 
by  the  almost  magnetic  attraction  of  his  personal  presence 
than  by  any  great  depth  or  value  in  his  words. 

In  a  pretty  country-house,  in  the  Island  of  Langcland, 
where  he  was  tutor,  Grundtvig  now  began  to  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  literature.  He  studied  Icelandic,  that  he 
might  make  himself  master  of  the  ancient  sagas ;  German, 
that  he  might  revel  in  Goethe  and  Tieck ;  and  English,  that 
he  might  stand  face  to  face  with  Shakspeare.  But  what 
roused  the  young  Titan  more  than  all  was  the  publication 
of  OehlenschlsBger’s  first, volume  of  poems,  which  came  to 
him  in  his  solitude  in  Langeland,  and  fired  him  with  a  new 
ambition.  Henceforth  he  was  a  poet ;  but  his  first  two  works, 
though  published  under  the  patronage  of  Rahbek,  fell  dead 
fiwm  the  press.  But  he  had  many  strings  to  his  bow.  In 
1807  he  published  “  On  Religion  and  Liturgy,”  in  which  he 
stepped  forward  as  a  spiritual  reformer,  urging  the  necessity 
of  a  broader  spirit  in  religious  matters.  The  daring  tone  of 
the  book  drew  people’s  attention  to  its  author.  In  1808  he 
appeared  before  the  public  in  yet  another  guise,  as  author  of 
“  The  Mythology  of  the  North,”  —  a  first  attempt  at  a  philo- 
sophico-poeticai  interpretation  of  the  Scandinavian  myths ; 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  long  epic  poem  of  similar  drift. 
Literary  work  was  carried  by  him  to  such  an  excess,  that,  in 
1810,  the  nervous  system  gave  way,  and  the  young  poet  had 
to  go  home  to  his  father’s  house  to  be  nursed.  Here  he  wrote 
“  A  Short  Sketch  of  the  World’s  Chronicle,” —  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  aud  violefit  work,  which  roused  a  good  deal  of  ill  feeling 
against  him.  In  1813  his  father  died,  and  he  came  to  live 
in  Copenhagen.  There  his  literary  ambitions  blossomed  out 
in  the  most  fervid  manner.  The  seven  years  of  his  stay  in 
the  city  are  filled  with  the  record  of  ceaseless  labor :  he 
published  in  that  period  a  great  mass  of  poetical,  theological, 
and  philosophical  works,  edited  and  wrote  a  newspaper,  and 
translated  into  the  best  Danish  Snorro  Sturleson,  Saxo- 
Grammaticus,  and  Beowulf.  In  1823  he  came  with  his 
newly-wedded  wife  to  live  at  Prmsto,  a  little  country-town 
in  inland,  of  which  he  had  been  made  pastor;  but  the 
provincial  life  proved  unbearable,  and  in  a  few  months  he 
flitted  back  to  the  capital. 

Hitherto  his  life  had  been  one  of  constant  and  well-merited 
success ;  but  now  a  hand  was  interposed  to  stop  the  onward 
course  of  victory.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  own  unwis¬ 


dom  drew  it  on  him.  In  the  University  of  Copenhagen  a 
Dr.  Clausen  was  professor  of  theology.  Grundtvig,  who 
had  long  thrown  over  the  rationalism  of  Steffens,  considered 
Clausen  too  much  addicted  to  the  same  ideas,  and  openly, 
even  violently,  charged  him  with  heresy.  The  result  was 
a  law-suit  for  libel,  and  Clausen  was  successful.  Grundtvig 
was  heavily  fined,  and  placed  under  ecclesiastical  censure, — 
a  ban  which  was  not  removed  for  sixteen  years.  He  retired 
from  publicity  in  consequence,  and  lived  as  a  private  man  of 
letters.  The  languages  and  popular  literature  of  the  peoples 
of  the  North  continued  to  be  his  constant  studv.  He  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  and,  that  he  might  explore  all 
the  streams  of  that  language  at  their  fountain-head,  he  paid 
four  successive  visits  to  England.  In  1842,  especially,  when 
the  Tractarian  movement  at  Oxford  was  beginning  to  work 
so  powerfully  in  the  English  Church,  Grundtvig,  who  had 
watched  the  battle  from  afar,  came  over  to  us  again,  that  he 
might  study  on  the  spot  the  various  currents  of  excited  reli¬ 
gious  opinion  then  dividing  English  society.  All  this  while 
he  was  not  entirely  without  public  influence  in  theological 
matters.  Soon  after  his  disgrace,  he  sought,  and  at  last  ob¬ 
tained,  permission  to  preach  in  a  single  church  in  Copenha¬ 
gen,  where  he,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  declaimed  and  exhorted  in 
his  peculiar  manner  to  a  select  audience  of  disciples.  At 
first  his  influence  was  very  small ;  but  his  pupils,  if  few,  were 
extremely  enthusiastic ;  and  his  doctrines  nave  so  ftir  spread 
as  to  have  formed  a  sect  who  glory  in  the  name  of  Grundt- 
vigians,  and  who  comprise  within  their  numbers  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and 
not  a  few  in  Sweden.  In  his  later  years  he  has  spent 
much  labor  in  advocating  a  new  scheme  of  education  for 
the  poor,  by  means  of  what  are  called  popular  high 
schools.  These  schools  are  carried  on  under  Grundtvigian 
principles ;  that  is,  every  thing  the  old  poet  has  counselled 
IS  earned  out  on  an  extravagant  scale ;  for  he  has  remarked, 
it  is  said,  that  he  never  was  a  “  Grundtvigian  ”  himself,  and 
never  has  sanctioned  half  the  follies  that  are  perpetrated  in 
his  name.  These  high  schools  are  now  found  all  over 
Scandinavia  and  North  Germany.  The  peasants  meet 
together,  men  and  women,  in  the  winter  nights,  and  are 
taught  to  read  and  write,  if  that  is  needful ;  but  chiefly  to 
sing  and  sew,  to  carve  wood,  and  to  use  their  hands  cun¬ 
ningly,  and,  above  all,  to  study  the  history  of  their  country 
in  Grundtvig’s  rhythmical  chronicles  and  songs.  How  this 
answers  in  Germany  we  know  not :  in  Denmark  the  schools 
are  extremely  piopular,  and  the  spirit  of  hatred  towards  the 
“  German  tyrant  ”  is  strongly  fostered  in  them  ;  for  every 
Grundtvigian  is,  above  all  things,  intensely  a  Dane. 

In  religious  matters,  Grundtvig  has  never  divided  himself 
distinctly  from  the  Danish  Church ;  to  the  last  he  remained 
within  the  pale  of  it.  But,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  con¬ 
futing  the  neologism  of  Prof.  Clauser,  he  was  developing 
views  at  variance  with  Danish  orthodoxy.  He  opposed  the 
usual  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with  great  subtlety, 
and  with  evident  sincerity;  though  his  views  were  neither 
entirely  logical  nor  entirely  original.  He  first  made  public  his 
convictions  at  the  very  time  when  an  extremely  interesting 
work  of  an  analogous  character  was  appearing  in  England, — 
the  “  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,”  by  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
But,  while  Coleridge  conscientiously  refers  to  Lessing  as  the 
siiggestor  of  his  ideas,  Grundtvig  was  under  the  impression 
that  his  own  were  entirely  new.  The  formula  upon  which 
all  that  is  peculiar  in  his  teaching  rests  is,  that  “  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  founded  on  a  word,  and  not  on  a  book ;  ”  and 
so,  without  in  any  way  rejecting  the  Bible,  he  considers  it 
secondary  to  the  Creed,  and  would  fain  trace  this  last  to 
the  actual  oracular  word  of  Jesus.  If  this  theory  be  vague, 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  quite  undeniable  that  Grundtvig  has 
produced  a  great  revival  in  the  practical  character  of  the 
Danish  Church.  He  has  introduced  full  congregations, 
hearty  singing,  and  weekly  communions,  with  a  new  and 
excellent  hvmn-book  for  general  use,  which  has  superseded 
the  melanclioly  and  old-fashioned  collection  of  Kingo.  At 
the  same  time,  the  most  sober-minded  theologians  have 
looked  askance  at  his  doctrinal  laxities;  and  it  is  true,  that 
though  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly,  and  he  made 
thousands  of  disciples,  profound  thinkers,  like  Bishop  Mar- 


tensen  and  Dr.  Fog,  all  ihe  most  eminent  divines  in  fact, 
have  held  aloof  from  him.  His  title  of  bishop  was  only  an 
honorary  one  :  he  never  held  a  diocese. 

As  a  poet,  one  of  the  in^atest  of  Scandinavian  critics  has 
called  him  “the  younger  brother  of  Oehlenschlseger ;  ”  but 
he  diflered  greatly  from  that  eminent  man,  and,  indeed,  from 
all  later  Danish  poets,  in  being  no  artist,  but  essentially  a 
fighter,  a  man  of  action.  He  never  cared  to  address  the 
polite  worlil  of  letters  :  he  wrote  poems  for  the  people ;  and, 
in  return,  there  is  no  poet  in  our  time  whose  works  have 
been  read  and  loved  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants  as  his 
have  been.  All  his  life  he  gloried  in  opposing  himself  to 
conventional  forms  and  conventional  aspirations :  he  even 
found  an  exhilaration  in  the  mere  sense  of  fighting ;  he  was 
a  grand  old  literary  bersark  to  the  last.  Slightly  altering  his 
own  words,  we  may  take  them  as  describing  his  life’s 
course :  — 

“  The  hero  followed  not  the  tide ; 

He  dashed  the  waves  of  thought  aside : 

AI)Ove  his  hair  their  wild  spray  passed, 

But  only  silvered  it  at  last.” 

It  was  in  lyrical  composition  that  he  achieved  the  greatest 
triumphs :  as  a  lyrist  he  will  always  rank  high  among  the 
poets  of  the  North. 

It  is  scarcely  a  month  since  the  writer  of  these  words  sat 
in  the  little  workhouse-church  in  Copenhagen,  where  the  old 
poet  prea<-hed  every  Sunday.  Before  the  altar,  exhorting 
the  bowed  group  of  would-be  communicants,  the  grand  old 
man  stood  in  health.  It  seemed  likely  that  our  world  might 
hold  him  fur  another  decade ;  and  when  he  stooil  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  preach,  and  in  a  slow  voice  warned  his  hearers  to  be- 
wart*  of  false  prophets,  and  to  try  every  spirit,  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  end  was  near.  His  great  white 
head,  like  a  forgotten  Druid’s  that  has  survived  from  Mona 
and  cannot  die,  looking  infinitely  old  without  any  of  the 
usual  frailties  of  old  age,  will  remain  photographed  on  the 
writer’s  memory  forever.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1872.  _ 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  NOSE. 

BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON,  AUTHOR  OF  “COMETH  CP  AS 
A  FLOWER.” 

[The  details  of  this  little  story  are,  of  course,  imaginary ;  hut 
the  main  incidents  arc,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  facts.  They 
happened  twenty,  or  more  than  twenty,  years  ago.] 


“  Let  us  get  a  map,  and  see  what  places  look  pleas¬ 
antest,”  says  she. 

“  As  for  that,”  reply  I,  “  on  a  map  most  places  look 
equally  pleasant.” 

“  Never  mind :  get  one  I  ” 

I  oliey. 

“  Do  you  like  the  sea-side?”  asks  Elizabeth,  lifting  her 
little  brown  head,  and  her  small,  happy,  white  face,  from 
the  English  sea-coast,  along  which  her  forefinger  is  slowly 
travelling. 

“  Since  you  ask  me,  distinctly  No,”  reply  I,  for  once  ven¬ 
turing  to  have  a  decided  opinion  of  my  own,  which,  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  imbecility,  I  can  be  hardly  said  to 
have  had.  “  I  broke  my  last  wooden  spade  five  and  twenty 
years  ago.  I  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  cockles,  —  sandy, 
red-nosed  things,  are  they  not  ?  and  the  air  always  makes 
me  bilious.” 

“  Then  we  certainly  will  not  go  there,”  says  Elizabeth, 
laughing.  “  A  bilious  bridegroom  I  alliterative,  but  horri¬ 
ble  t  None  of  our  friends  show  the  least  eagerness  to  lend 
us  their  country-house.” 

“  Oh  that  God  would  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  to 
take  their  wives  straight  home  as  their  fathers  did  I  ”  say  I 
with  a  cross  groan. 

“  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  must  go  somewhere,” 
returns  she,  not  heeding  the  aspiration  contained  in  my 
last  speech,  making  her  forefinger  resume  its  employment, 
and  reaching  Torquay. 


“  I  suppose  so,”  say  I  with  a  sort  of  sigh  :  “  for  once  in 
our  lives,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  having  the  finder  of 
derision  pointed  at  us  by  waiters  and  landlords.” 

“  You  shall  leave  your  new  portmanteau  at  home,  and  1 
will  leave  all  my  best  clothes,  and  nobody  will  guess  that 
we  are  bride  and  bridegroom  :  they  will  think  that  we  have 
been  married  —  oh  I  ever  since  the  world  began  ”  (opening 
her  eyes  very  wide). 

I  shake  my  head.  “With  an  old  portmanteau  and  in 
rags  we  shall  still  have  the  mark  of  the  beast  upon  us.” 

“  Do  you  mind  much?  do  you  hate  being  ridiculous?” 
asks  Elizabeth  meekly,  rather  depressed  by  my  view  of  the 
case :  “  because,  if  so,  let  us  go  somewhere  out  of  the  way, 
where  there  will  be  very  few  people  to  laugh  at  us.” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  return  I  stoutly,  “  we  will  betake 
ourselves  to  some  spot  where  such  as  we  do  chiefly  congre¬ 
gate, —  where  we  snail  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  our  fellow-sinners.”  A  pause  devoted  to  reflee- 
tion.  “  What  do  you  say  to  Killarney  ?  ”  say  I  cheerfully. 

“  There  are  a  great  many  fleas  there,  I  lielieve,”  replies 
Elizabeth  slowly.  “Flea-bites  make  large  lumps  on  me. 
You  would  not  like  me  if  I  were  covered  with  large  lumps.” 

At  the  hideous  ideal  picture  thus  presented  to  me  by  my 
little  beloved  I  relapse  into  inarticulate  idioev;  emerging 
from  which  by  and  by,  I  suggest,  “  The  Lakes  ?  ”  My  arm 
is  round  her,  and  I  feel  her  supple  Ixxly  shiver,  though  it  is 
mid  July,  and  the  bees  are  booming  about  in  the  still  and 
sleepy  noon  ganlen  outside. 

“  Oh  no,  no  1  not  there  !  ” 

“  W’hy  such  emphasis  ?  ”  I  ask  gayly  :  “  more  fleas  ?  At 
this  rate,  and  with  this  sine  qua  non,  our  choice  will  grow 
limited.” 

“  Something  dreadful  happened  to  me  there,”  she  says 
with  another  shudder.  “  But  indeed  I  did  not  think  there 
was  any  harm  in  it.  I  never  thought  any  thing  would 
come  of  it.” 

“  What  the  devil  was  it  ?  ”  cry  I  in  a  jealous  heat  and 
hurry  ?  “  What  the  mischief  did  you  do  ?  and  why  have  not 
you  told  me  about  it  before  V  ” 

“  I  did  not  do  much,”  she  answers  meekly,  seeking  for 
my  hand,  and,  when  found,  kissing  it  in  timid  deprecation  of 
my  wrath ;  “  but  I  was  ill,  very  ill,  there.  I  had  a  ner¬ 
vous  fever.  I  was  in  a  bed  hung  with  a  chintz  with  a  red- 
and-green  fern-leaf  pattern  on  it.  I  have  always  hated 
red-and-green  fern-leaf  chintzes  ever  since.” 

“  It  would  be  possible  to  avoid  the  obnoxious  bed,  would 
not  it  ?  ”  say  I,  laughing  a  little.  “  Where  does  it  lie  ? 
Windermere?  Ulles water?  Wast water?  Where?” 

“  We  were  at  Ulleswater,”  she  says,  spc‘aking  rapidly, 
while  a  hot  color  grows  on  her  small  white  cheeks, — 
“papa,  mamma,  and  I:  and  there  came  a  mesmerizer  to 
Penrith,  and  we  went  to  see  him ;  everyboily  did ;  and 
he  asked  leave  to  mesmerize  me :  he  said  I  should  be  such 
a  good  medium  —  and  —  and  —  I  did  not  know  what  it 
was  like.  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  good  fun ;  and  — 
and  —  I  let  him.” 

She  is  trembling  exceedingly :  even  the  loving  pressure 
of  my  arms  cannot  abate  her  shivering. 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  And  after  that  I  do  not  remember  any  thing.  I  believe 
I  did  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  things  that  he  told  me,  — 
sang  and  danced,  and  made  a  fool  of  myself ;  but  when  I 
came  home  I  was  very  ill,  very.  I  lay  in  bed  for  five  whole 
weeks,  and  —  and  was  off  my  head,  and  said  odd  and 
wicked  things  that  you  would  not  have  expected  me  to  say. 
That  dreailful  bed  !  —  shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?  ” 

“  We  will  not  go  to  the  Lakes,”  I  say  decisively;  “and 
we  will  not  talk  any  more  about  mesmerism.” 

“  That  is  right,”  she  says  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  “  I  try  to 
think  about  it  as  little  as  possible ;  but  sometimes  in  th« 
dead  black  of  the  night,  wnen  God  seems  a  long  way  off, 
and  the  Devil  near,  it  comes  back  to  me  so  strongly  I  I 
feel  —  do  not  you  know  ?  —  as  if  he  were  there,  somewhere 
in  the  room,  and  I  must  get  up  and  follow  him.” 

“  ^Vhy  should  not  we  go  abroad  ?  ”  suggest  I,  abruptly 
turning  the  conversation. 

“  Why,  indeed  ?  ”  cries  Elizabeth,  recovering  her  gayety 
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^ile  her  pretty  blue  eyes  be"in  to  dance.  “  How  stupid 
of  us  not  to  have  thousTht  of  it  before  I  only  abroad  is  a  big 
word.  What  abroad  ?  ” 

“We  must  be  content  with  something  short  of  Central 
Africa,”  I  say  gravely,  “  as  I  think  our  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  would  hardly  takes  us  that  far.” 

“  Wherever  we  go,  we  must  buy  a  dialogue-book,”  sug- 

Ests  my  little  bride-elect ;  “  and  1  will  learn  some  phrases 
fore  we  start.” 

“  As  for  that,  the  Anulo-Saxon  tongue  takes  one  pretty 
well  round  the  world,”  reply  I  with  a  feeling  of  complacent 
British  swagger,  putting  my  hands  in  my  breeches-pockets. 

“  Do  you  fancy  the  Rhine  ?  ”  says  Elizabeth  with  a 
rather  timid  susgestion.  “  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  run 
it  down  nowadays,  and  call  it  a  cocktail  river ;  but  —  but, 
after  all,  it  cannot  be  so  very  contemptible,  or  Byron  could 
not  have  said  such  noble  things  about  it.” 

“  ‘  The  ca.stled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o’er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 

Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bw  the  vine,'  ” 

say  I,  spouting.  “  After  all,  that  proves  nothing ;  for  Byron 
could  have  made  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.” 

“The  Rhine  will  not  do,  then?”  says  she  resignedly, 
suppressing  a  sigh. 

“  On  the  contrary,  it  will  do  admirably  :  it  is  a  cocktail 
river,  and  I  do  not  care  who  says  it  is  not,”  reply  I  with 
illiberal  positiveness.  “  But  everybotly  should  be  able  to 
say  so  from  their  own  experience,  and  not  from  hearsay : 
the  Rhine  let  it  be,  by  all  means.” 

So  the  Rhine  it  is. 

n. 

I  HAVE  got  over  it ;  we  have  both  got  over  it  tolerably, 
creditably :  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  much  severer  ordeal  for  a 
man  than  a  woman,  who,  with  a  bouquet  to  occupy  her 
hands,  and  a  veil  to  gently  shroud  her  features,  need  merely 
be  prettily  passive.  I  am  alluding,  I  need  hardly  say,  to 
the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage,  which  I  flatter  myself  I 
have  gone  through  with  a  stiff  sheepishness  not  unworthy 
of  my  country.  It  is  a  three-days-old  event  now,  and  we 
are  getting  used  to  belonging  to  one  another :  though  Eliza¬ 
beth  still  takes  off  her  ring  twenty  times  a  day  to  admire 
its  bright  thickness ;  still  l^ghs  when  she  hears  herself 
called  “Madame.”  Three  days  ago  we  kissed  all  our 
friends,  and  left  them  to  make  themselves  ill  on  our  cake, 
and  criticise  our  bridal  behavior ;  and  now  we  are  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  she  and  I,  feeling  oddly,  joyfully  free  from  any  chape- 
rone.  We  have  been  mildly  sight-seeing,  —  very  mildly, 
most  people  would  say ;  but  we  have  resolved  not  to  take 
our  pleasure  with  the  railway  speed  of  Americans,  or  the 
hasty  sadness  of  our  fellow-Britons.  Slowly  and  gayly  we 
have  been  taking  ours.  To-day  we  have  been  to  visit 
Wiertz’s  pictures.  Have  you  ever  seen  them,  O  reader  ? 
They  are  known  to  comparatively  few  people;  but  if  you 
have  a  taste  for  the  unearthly  terrible,  if  you  wish  to  sup 
fall  of  horrors,  hasten  thither.  We  have  been  peering 
through  the  appointed  peep-hole  at  the  horrible  cholera 

Eicture,  —  the  man  buried  alive  by  mistake,  pushing  up  the 
d  of  his  coffin,  and  stretching  a  ghastly  race  and  livid 
hands  out  of  his  winding-sheet  towards  jrou,  while  awful 
gray-blue  coffins  are  piled  around,  and  noisome  toads  and 
giant  spiders  crawl  damply  about.  On  first  seeing  it,  I  have 
reproached  myself  for  bringing  one  of  so  nervous  a  tempera¬ 
ment  as  Elizabeth  to  see  so  haunting  and  hideous  a  specta¬ 
cle  ;  but  she  is  less  impressed  than  1  expected,  —  less  im¬ 
pressed  than  I  myself  am. 

“  He  is  very  lucky  to  be  able  to  get  his  lid  up,”  she  say* 
with  a  half-laugh.  “  We  should  find  it  hard  work  to  burst 
our  brass  nails,  should  not  we  ?  When  you  bury  me,  dear, 
fasten  me  down  very  slightly,  in  case  there  may  be  some 
mistake.” 

And  now,  all  the  long  and  quiet  July  evening,  we  have 
been  prowling  together  about  the  streets,  —  Brussels  is  the 
town  of  towns  for  yVdner-ing,  —  have  been  flattening  our 
noses  against  the  shop-windows,  and  making  each  other 


imaginary  presents.  Elizabeth  has  not  confined  herself  to 
imagination,  however :  she  has  made  me  buy  her  a  little 
bonnet  with  feathers,  —  “  in  onler  to  look  married,”  as  she 
says;  and  the  result  is  such  a  delicious  picture  of  a  child 
playing  at  being  grown  up,  having  practised  a  theft  on  its 
mother’s  wardrofie,  that,  for  the  last  two  hours,  I  have  been 
in  a  foolish  ecstasy  of  love  and  laughter  over  her  and  it. 
We  are  at  the  “  Bellevue,”  and  have  a  fine  suite  of  rooms, 
au  premier,  evidently  specially  devoted  to  the  English,  to 
the  gratification  of  whose  well-known  loyalty  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  are  simpering  from  the  walls.  Is 
there  any  one  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  knows  his  own 
face  as  well  as  he  knows  the  faces  of  Albert  Victor  and 
Alexandra  ?  The  long  evening  has  at  last  slidden  into  night, 
—  night  far  advanced,  —  night  melting  into  earliest  day. 
All  Brussels  is  asleep.  One  moment  ago  I  also  was  asleep, 
soun<lly  as  any  log.  What  is  it  that  has  made  me  take  this 
sudden,  headlong  plunge  out  of  sleep  into  wakefulness  ? 
Who  is  it  that  is  clutching  at  and  calling  upion  me  ?  What 
is  it  that  is  making  me  struggle  mistily  up  into  a  sitting 
posture,  and  try  to  revive  my  sleep-numbed  senses  V  A 
summer  night  is  never  wholly  dark  :  by  the  half  light  that 
steals  through  the  closed  persiennes  and  ojien  windows  I  see 
my  wife  standing  beside  my  bed,  the  extremity  of  terror 
on  her  face,  and  her  fingers  digging  themselves  with  painful 
tenacity  into  my  arm. 

“  Tighter,  tighter  1  ”  she  is  crying  wildly.  “  What  are 
you  thinking  of?  You  are  letting  me  go  1  ’’ 

“  Good  heavens  I  ”  say  I,  rubbing  my  eyes,  while  my 
muddy  brain  grows  a  trifle  clearer.  “  What  is  it  ?  What 
has  happened  ?  Have  you  had  a  nightmare  ?  ” 

“  You  saw  him,”  she  says  with  a  sort  of  sobbing  breath¬ 
lessness  :  “  you  know  you  did  1  You  saw  him  as  well  as 

“II”  cry  I  incredulously  :  “  not  I.  Till  this  second,  I 
have  been  fast  asleep.  I  saw  nothing.” 

“  You  did  I  ”  she  cries  passionately.  “  You  know  you 
did  I  Why  do  you  deny  it  ?  You  were  as  frightened  as 
II  ” 

“  As  I  live,”  I  answer  solemnly,  “  I  know  no  more  than 
the  dead  what  you  are  talking  about.  Till  you  woke  me  by 
calling  me,  and  catching  hold  of  me,  I  was  as  sound  asleep 
as  the  seven  sleepers.” 

“  Is  it  possible  that  it  can  have  been  a  dream  1  ”  she  says 
with  a  long  sigh,  for  a  moment  loosing  my  arm,  and  cover¬ 
ing  her  face  with  her  hands.  “  But  no :  in  a  dream  I 
should  have  been  somewhere  else ;  but  I  was  here,  —  here,  — 
on  that  bed ;  and  he  stood  there  (pointing  with  her  forefin¬ 
ger),  — just  there,  between  the  foot  of  it  and  the  window  I  ” 

She  stops,  panting. 

“  It  is  all  that  brute  Wiertz  I  ”  say  I  in  a  fury.  “  I  wish 
I  had  been  buried  alive  myself  before  I  had  been  fool 
enough  to  take  you  to  see  his  beastly  daubs.” 

“  Light  a  candle,”  she  says  in  the  same  breathless  way, 
her  teeth  chattering  with  tnght.  “  Let  us  make  sure  that 
he  is  not  hidden  somewhere  in  the  room.” 

“  How  could  he  be  ?  ”  say  L  striking  a  match.  “  The  door 
is  locked.” 

“  He  might  have  got  in  by  the  balcony,”  she  answers, 
still  trembling  violently. 

“  He  would  have  had  to  have  cut  a  very  large  hole  in  the 
persiennes,”  say  I  half-mockingly.  “  See  I  they  are  intact, 
and  well  fastened  on  the  inside.” 

She  sinks  into  an  arm-chair,  and  pushes  her  loose,  soft 
hair  from  her  white  face. 

“  It  was  a  dream,  then,  I  suppose.” 

She  is  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  while  I  bring  her  a 
glass  of  water,  and  throw  a  dressing-gown  round  her  cold 
and  shrinking  form. 

“  Now  tell  me,  my  little  one,”  I  say  coaxincrly,  sitting  down 
at  her  feet,  “  what  it  was,  —  what  you  thought  you  saw.” 

“  Thought  I  saw  I  ”  echoes  she  with  indignant  emphasis, 
sitting  upright,  while  her  eyes  sparkle  feverishly.  “  I  am 
as  certain  that  I  saw  him  standing  there  as  I  am  that  I  see 
that  candle  burning,  —  that  I  see  this  chair,  —  that  I  see 
you.” 

“  Him  I  but  who  is  him  t " 
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She  falls  forwanl  on  my  neck,  and  buries  her  face  in  my 
shoulder.  “  That  —  dreadful  —  man  1  ”  she  says,  while  her 
whole  body  is  one  tremor. 

“  WhcU  dreadful  man  ?  ”  cry  I  impatiently. 

She  is  silent. 

“  Who  was  he  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

«  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  I  —  no,  never  I  I  hope  to  God  I  may  never  see 
him  ajain !  ’* 

“  What  was  he  like  ?  ” 

“  Come  closer  to  me,”  she  says,  laying  hold  of  my  hand 
with  her  small  and  chilly  fingers.  “  St.ay  quite  near  me,  and 
I  will  tell  you  ”  (after  a  pause)  :  “  he  had  a  nose  /  ” 

“  My  dear  soul,”  cry  I,  bursting  out  with  a  loud  laugh  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  “  do  not  most  people  have  noses  ? 
Would  not  he  have  been  much  more  dreadful  if  he  had 
had  none  1  ” 

“  But  it  was  tuch  a  nose  I  ”  she  says  with  perfect  trem¬ 
bling  gravity. 

“  A  bottle  nose  ?  ”  suggest  I,  still  cackling. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  laugh  !  ”  she  says  nervously. 
“  If  you  had  seen  his  face,  you  would  have  been  as  little 
disposed  to  laugh  as  I.” 

“  But  his  nose  ?  ”  return  I,  suppressing  my  merriment : 
“  what  kind  of  nose  was  it  ?  See,  I  am  as  grave  as  a  judge.” 

“  It  was  very  prominent,”  she  answers  in  a  sort  of  awe¬ 
struck  half-whisper,  “  and  very  sharply  chiselled ;  the  nos¬ 
trils  very  much  cut  out.”  A  little  pause.  “  His  eyebrows 
were  one  straight  black  line  across  his  face ;  and  under  them 
his  eves  burned  like  dull  coals  of  fire,  that  shone,  and  yet  did 
not  shine :  they  looked  like  dead  eyes,  —  sunken,  half  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  yet  sinister.” 

“  And  what  did  he  do  ?  ”  ask  I,  impressed,  despite  my¬ 
self,  by  her  passionate  earnestness.  “  When  did  you  first 
see  him  ?  ” 

“  I  was  asleep,”  she  said ;  “  at  least,  I  thought  so :  and 
suddenly  I  ojiened  my  eyes,  and  he  was  there,  —  there,”  — 
pointing  again  with  trembling  finger,  —  “  between  the  win¬ 
dow  and  the  bed.” 

“  What  was  he  doing  ?  Was  he  walking  about  ?  ” 

“  He  was  standing  as  still  as  stone,  —  I  never  saw  any 
live  thing  so  still,  —  looking  at  me :  he  never  called,  nor 
beckoned,  nor  moved  a  finger ;  but  his  eyes  commanded  me 
to  come  to  him  as  the  eyes  of  the  mesmerizer  at  Penrith 
did.”  She  stops,  breathing  heavily.  I  can  hear  her  heart’s 
loud  and  rapid  beats. 

“  And  you  ?  ”  I  say,  pressing  her  more  closely  to  my 
side,  and  smoothing  her  troubled  hair. 

“  I  hated  it  1”  she  cries  excitedly.  “  I  loathed  it,  —  ab¬ 
horred  it  1  I  was  ice-cold  with  fear  and  horror ;  but  —  I 
felt  myself  going  to  him.” 

“  Tes  ?  ” 

“  And  then  I  shrieked  out  to  you,  and  you  came  running, 
and  caught  fast  hold  of  me,  and  held  me  tight  at  first,  — 
quite  tight;  but  presently  I  felt  your  h(3d  slacken, — 
slacken ;  and  though  I  longed  to  stay  with  you,  though  I 
was  mad  with  fright,  yet  I  felt  myself  pulling  strongly  away 
from  you,  —  going  to  him :  and  he  —  he  sto^  there,  always 
looking,  —  looking;  and  then  I  gave  one  last  loud  shriek, 
and  I  suppose  I  awoke,  —  and  it  was  a  dream  !  ” 

“I  never  heard  of  a  clearer  case  of  nightmare,”  say  I 
stoutly.  “  That  vile  Wiertz  1  I  should  Tike  to  see  his 
whole  Musee  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

She  shakes  her  head.  “  It  had  nothing  to  say  to  Wiertz. 
What  it  meant  I  do  not  know  ;  but  ”  — 

“  It  meant  nothing,”  I  answer  re-assuringly ;  “  except  that, 
for  the  future,  we  will  go  and  see  none  but  good  and 
pleasant  sights,  and  steer  clear  of  charnel-house  ^cies.” 

m. 

Elizabeth  is  now  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  the 
Rhine  is  a  cocktail  river  or  no ;  for  she  is  on  it,  and  so  am 
I.  We  are  sitting  with  an  awning  over  our  heads,  and 
little  wooden  stools  under  our  feet.  Elizabeth  has  a  small 


sailor’s  hat  and  blue  ribbon  on  her  head.  The  river  breeze 
has  blown  it  rather  awry  ;  has  tangled  her  plenteous  hair; 
has  made  a  faint  pink  stain  on  her  pale  cheeks.  It  is  some 
fete-day,  and  the  boat  is  crowded.  Tables,  countless  camp- 
stools,  volumes  of  black  smoke  pouring  from  the  funnel,  as 
we  steam  along.  “  Nothing  to  the  Caledonian  Canal  1  ” 
cries  a  burly  Scotchman  in  leggings,  speaking  with  loud 
authority,  and  surveying  with  an  air  of  contempt  the  eter¬ 
nal  vine-clad  slopes,  that  sound  so  well,  and  look  so  sticky 
in  reality.  “  Cannot  hold  a  candle  to  it  I  ”  A  rival  bride 
and  bridegroom  opposite,  sitting  together  like  love-binls 
under  an  umbrella,  looking  into  each  other’s  eyes  instead 
of  at  the  Rhine  scenery. 

“  They  might  as  well  have  staid  at  home,  might  not 
they?”  says  my  wife  with  a  little  air  of  superiority. 

“  Come,  we  are  not  so  bad  as  that,  are  we  ?  ” 

A  storm  comes  on  :  hailstones  beat  slantwise,  and  reach 
us,  —  stone  and  sting  us  right  under  our  awning.  Every¬ 
body  rushes  down  below,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  feed 
ravenously.  There  are  few  actions  more  disgusting  than 
eating  can  be  made.  A  handsome  girl  close  to  us  —  her 
immaturity  evidenced  by  the  two  long  tails  of  black  hair  down 
her  back  —  is  thrusting  her  knife  half  way  down  her  throat. 

“  Come  on  deck  again,”  says  Elizabeth,  disgusted  and 
frightened  at  this  last  sight.  “  The  hail  was  much  better 
than  this  I  ” 

So  we  return  to  our  camjj-stools,  and  sit  alone  under  one 
mackintosh  in  the  lashing  storm,  with  happy  hearts  and 
empty  stomachs. 

“  Is  not  this  better  than  any  luncheon?  ”  asks  Elizabeth, 
triumphantly,  while  the  raindrops  hang  on  her  long  and 
curled  lashes. 

“  Infinitely  better,”  reply  I,  madly  struggling  with  the 
umbrella  to  prevent  its  being  blown  inside  out,  and  gallant¬ 
ly  ignoring  a  species  of  gnawing  sensation  at  my  entrails. 

The  squall  clears  off  by  and  by  :  and  we  go  steaming, 
steaming  on  past  the  unnumbered  little  villages  by  the 
water’s  edge,  with  church-spires  and  pointed  roofs ;  past  the 
countless  rocks,  with  their  little  pert  castles  perched  on  the 
top  of  them  ;  past  the  tall,  stiff  poplar  rows.  The  church- 
bells  are  ringing  gayly  as  we  go  by.  A  nightingale  is  sing¬ 
ing  from  a  wood.  ITie  black  eagle  of  Prussia  droops  on 
the  stream  behind  us,  swish-swish  through  the  dull  green 
water.  A  fat  woman  who  is  interested  in  it  leans  over  the 
back  of  the  boat,  and,  by  some  happy  effect  of  crinoline, 
display’s  to  her  fellow-passengers  two  yards  of  thick  white 
cotton  legs.  She  is,  fortunately  for  herself,  tmconscious  of 
her  generosity. 

The  day  steals  on :  at  every  stopping-place  more  people 
come  on.  There  is  hardly  elbow-room ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
almost  everybody  is  drunk.  Rocks,  castles,  villages,  pop¬ 
lars,  slide  by ;  while  the  paddles  chum  always  the  water, 
and  the  evening  draws  grayly  on.  At  Bingen  a  party  of 
big  blue  Prussian  soldiers,  very  drunk,  “  glorious  ”  as  Tam 
o’Shanter,  come  and  establish  themselves  close  to  us. 
They  call  for  lager-beer ;  talk  at  the  tip-top  of  their  strong 
voices :  two  of  them  begin  to  spar ;  all  seem  inclined  to 
sing.  Elizabeth  is  frightened.  We  are  two  hours  late  in 
arriving  at  Biebrich.  It  is  half  an  hour  more  before  we 
can  get  ourselves  and  our  luggage  into  a  carriage,  and  set 
off  along  the  winding  road  to  Wiesbaden.  “  The  night  is 
chilly,  but  not  dark.”  There  is  only  a  little  shabby  bit  of 
a  muon ;  but  it  shines  as  hard  as  it  can.  Elizabeth  is  quite 
worn  out :  her  tired  head  droops  in  uneasy  sleep  on  my 
shoulder.  Once  she  wakes  up  with  a  start :  — 

“  Are  you  sure  that  it  meant  nothing  ?  ”  she  asks,  looking 
me  eagerly  in  my  face.  “  Do  people  often  have  such 
dreams  ?  ” 

“  Often,  often,”  I  answer  re-assuringly. 

“  I  am  always  afraid  of  falling  asleep  now,”  she  says, 
trying  to  sit  upright,  and  keep  her  heavy  eyes  open,  “  for 
fear  of  seeing  nim  standing  there  again.  Tell  me,  do  you 
think  I  shall  ?  Is  there  any  chance,  any  probability,  of 
it?  ” 

“  None,  none  1  ” 

We  reach  Wiesbaden  at  last,  and  drive  up  to  the  Hotel 
des  Quatre  Saisons.  By  this  time  it  is  fuU  midnight.  Two 
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or  three  men  are  standing  about  the  door.  Mjiris,  the 
maid,  has  got  out ;  so  have  I ;  and  I  am  holding  out  my 
hand  to  Elizabeth,  when  I  hear  her  give  one  piercing 
scream,  and  see  her  with  ash-white  face  and  starling  eyes 
point  with  her  forefinger :  — 

“  There  he  is !  —  there  !  —  there  !  ” 

I  look  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  just  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  tall  figure,  standing  half  in  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
half  in  the  gaslight  from  the  hotel.  I  have  not  time  for 
more  than  one  cursory  glance,  as  I  am  interrupted  by  a  cry 
from  the  bystanders ;  and,  turning  quickly  round,  am  just  in 
time  to  catch  my  wife,  who  falls  in  utter  insensibility  into 
mv  arms.  We  carry  her  into  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  : 
it  is  small,  noisy,  and  hot;  but  it  is  the  nearest  at  hand.  In 
about  an  hour  she  re-opens  her  eyes.  A  strong  shudder 
makes  her  (quiver  from  head  to  foot. 

“  UTierc  is  he  ?  ”  she  says  in  a  terrified  whisper  as  her 
senses  come  slowly  back.  “  He  is  somewhere  about,  — 
somewhere  near.  I  feel  that  he  is  I  ” 

“  My  dearest  child,  there  is  no  one  here  but  Morris  and 
me,”  I  answer  soothingly.  “  Look  for  yourself.  See !  ” 

1  take  one  of  the  candles,  and  light  up  each  corner  of  the 
room  in  succession. 

“  You  saw  him  1  ”  she  says  in  trembling  hurry,  sitting  up, 
and  clinching  her  hands  together.  “  I  know  you  did.  I 
pointed  him  out  to  you :  you  cannot  say  that  it  was  a 
dream  this  time.” 

“  1  saw  two  or  three  ordinary-looking  men  as  we  drove 
np,”  I  answer  in  a  commonplace,  matter-of-fact  tone.  “  I 
did  not  notice  any  thing  remarkable  about  any  of  them. 
You  know,  the  fact  is,  darling,  that  you  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  all  day,  —  nothing  but  a  biscuit ;  and  you  are  over¬ 
wrought,  and  fancy  things.” 

“  Fancy  I  ”  echoes  she  with  strong  irritation.  “  How  you 
talk  I  Was  I  ever  one  to  fancy  things  V  I  tell  you,  that,  as 
sure  as  I  sit  here,  —  as  sure  as  you  stand  there,  —  1  saw  him 
—  him  —  the  man  I  saw  in  my  dream,  if  it  was  a  dream. 
There  was  not  a  hair’s  breadth  of  difierence  between  them ; 
and  he  was  looking  at  me,  —  looking  ”  — 

She  breaks  off  into  hysterical  sobbing. 

“  My  dear  child,”  say  I,  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  yet 
half  angry,  “  for  God’s  sake  do  not  work  yourself  up  into 
a  fever !  Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  we  will  find  out  who  he 
is,  and  all  about  him :  you  yourself  will  laugh  when  we 
discover  that  he  is  some  harmless  bagman.” 

“  Why  not  now  1  ”  she  says  nervously.  “  WTiy  cannot  you 
find  out  now,  —  this  minute  f  ” 

“Impossible!  Everybody  is  in  bed.  Wait  till  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  all  will  be  cleared  up.” 

The  morrow  comes,  and  I  go  about  the  hotel,  inquiring. 
The  house  is  so  full,  and  the  data  I  have  to  go  upon  are  so 
small,  that  for  some  time  I  have  great  difficulty  in  making 
it  understood  to  whom  1  am  alluding.  At  length  one  waiter 
seems  to  comprehend. 

“  A  tall  and  dark  gentleman,  with  a  pronounced  and  very 
peculiar  nose  ?  Yes :  there  has  been  such  a  one,  certainly, 
in  the  hotel ;  but  he  left  at  grand  matin  this  morning ;  he 
remained  only  one  night.” 

“  And  his  name  ?  ” 

_  The  garfon  shakes  his  head.  “  That  is  unknown,  mon¬ 
sieur  :  he  did  not  inscribe  it  in  the  visitors’  book.” 

“  What  countryman  was  he  ?  ” 

Another  shake  of  the  head.  “  He  spoke  German ;  but  it 
was  with  a  foreign  accent.” 

“  Wliither  did  he  go  ?  ” 

That  also  is  unknown.  Nor  can  I  arrive  at  any  more 
facts  about  him. 

IV. 

A  FORTNIGHT  has  passed :  we  have  been  hither  and  thith¬ 
er  ;  now  we  are  at  Lucerne.  Peopled  with  better  inhabitant , 
Lucerne  might  well  do  for  heaven.  It  is  drawing  towards 
eventide;  and  Elizabeth  and  I  are  sitting, hand  in  han<l,  on 
a  quiet  bench  under  the  shady  linden-trees,  on  a  high  hill 
up  above  the  lake.  There  is  nobody  to  see  us  :  so  we  sit 
peaceably,  hand  in  hand.  Up  by  the  still  and  solemn  mon¬ 
astery  we  came,  with  its  small  and  narrow  windows,  calcu¬ 


lated  to  hinder  the  holy  fathers  from  promenading  curious 
eyes  on  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  tripping  past 
them  in  blue  gauze  veils :  below  us  grass,  and  green  trees, 
houses  with  high-pitched  roofs,  little  dormer-windows,  and 
shutters  yet  greener  than  the  grass ;  below  us  the  lake-  in 
Its  rippleless  peace,  calm,  quiet,  motionless  as  Bethesda’s 
pool  before  the  coming  of  the  troubling  angel. 

“  I  said  it  was  too  good  to  last,”  say  I  doggedly,  “  did 
not  I,  only  yesterday  ?  Perfect  peace,  perfect  sympathy, 
perfect  freedom  from  nagging  worries :  when  did  such  a 
state  of  things  last  more  than  two  days  V  ” 

Elizabeth’s  eyes  are  idly  fixed  on  a  little  steamer,  with 
a  stripe  of  red  along  its  side,  and  a  tiny  puff  of  smoke  from 
its  funnel,  gliding  along,  and  cutting  a  narrow  white  track 
on  Lucerne’s  sleepy  surface. 

“  This  is  the  fifth  false  alarm  of  the  gout  having  gone  to 
his  stomach  within  the  last  two  years.”  continue  I  resent¬ 
fully.  “  I  declare  to  Heaven,  that,  if  it  has  not  really  gone 
there  this  time.  I’ll  cut  the  whole  concern  1  ” 

Let  no  one  cast  up  their  eyes  in  horror,  imagining  that  it 
is  my  father  to  whom  I  am  thus  alluding  ;  it  is  only  a  great- 
uncle  by  marriage,  in  consideration  of  whose  wealth  and 
vague  promises  I  have  dawdled  professionless  through 
twentv-eight  years  of  my  life. 

“  You  must  not  go,”  says  Elizabeth,  giving  my  hand  an 
imploring  squeeze.  “  The  man  in  the  Bible  said,  ‘  I  have 
married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come.’  Why  should 
it  be  a  less  valid  excuse  nowadays  ?  ” 

“  If  I  recollect  rightly,  it  was  considered  rather  a  poor  one 
even  then,”  reply  I  dryly. 

Elizabeth  is  unable  to  contradict  this :  she  therefore  only 
lifts  two  pouted  lips  (Monsieur  Taine  objects  to  the  redness 
of  English  women’s  mouths,  but  I  do  not)  to  be  kissed,  and 
says,  “  Stay.”  I  am  good  enough  to  comply  with  her  un¬ 
spoken  request,  though  I  remain  firm  with  regard  to  her 
spoken  one. 

“  My  dearest  child,”  I  say  with  an  air  of  worldly  expe¬ 
rience  and  superior  wisdom,  “  kisses  are  very  good  things,  — 
in  fact,  there  are  few  better;  but  one  cannot  live  upon 
them.” 

“  Let  us  try,”  she  says  coaxingly. 

*•  I  wonder  which  would  get  tired  first  ?  ”  I  say,  laughing. 
But  she  only  goes  on  pleading,  “  Stay,  stay.” 

“  How  can  I  st;w  ?  ’’  I  cry  impatiently :  “  you  talk  as  if 
I  teamed  to  go  I  Uo  you  think  it  is  any  pleasanter  to  me 
to  leave  you  than  to  you  to  be  left  ?  But  you  know  his 
disposition,  his  rancorous  resentment  of  fancied  neglects. 
For  the  sake  of  two  days’  indulgence,  must  I  throw  away 
what  will  keep  us  in  ease  and  plenty  to  the  end  of  our 
days  V  ” 

“  I  do  not  care  for  plenty,”  she  says  with  a  little 
petulant  gesture.  “  I  do  not  see  that  rich  people  are 
any  happier  than  poor  ones.  Look  at  the  St.  Clairs  :  they 
have  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  she  is  a’miserable 
woman,  perfectly  miserable,  because  her  face  gets  red  after 
dinner.” 

“  There  will  be  no  fear  of  our  faces  getting  red  after 
dinner,”  say  I  grimly ;  “  for  we  shall  have  no  dinner  for 
them  to  get  red  after.” 

A  pause.  My  eyes  stray  away  to  the  mountains.  Pilatus 
on  the  right,  with  his  jagged  peak,  and  slender  snow-chains 
about  his  harsh  neck ;  hill  after  hill  rising  silent,  eternal, 
like  guardian  spirits  standing  hand  in  hand  around  their 
child,  the  lake.  As  I  look,  suddenly  they  have  all  flushed, 
as  at  some  noblest  thought ;  and  over  all  their  sullen  faces 
streams  an  ineifable,  rosy  joy,  a  solemn  and  wonderful  efiiil- 

fence,  such  as  Israel  saw  reflected  from  the  features  of  the 
hemal  in  their  prophet’s  transfigured  eyes.  The  unutter¬ 
able  peace  and  stainless  beauty  of  earth  and  sky  seem  to  lie 
softly  on  my  soul.  “  Would  God  I  could  stay  1  would 
God  all  life  could  be  like  this  I  ”  I  say  devoutly ;  and  the 
aspiration  has  the  reverent  earnestness  of  a  prayer. 

“  Why  do  you  say,  ‘  Would  God  f  ’  ”  she  cries  passionately, 
“  when  it  lies  with  yourself?  O  my  dear  love  I  ”  (gently 
sliding  her  hand  through  my  arm,  and  lifting  wetly-lieseech- 
ing  eyes  to  my  face,)  “  I  do  not  know  wl^  I  insist  ujxm  it 
so  much  —  I  cannot  tell  you  myself — I  dare  say  I  seem 
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Bel&sh  and  unreasonable ;  but  I  feel  as  if  your  poinp;  now 
would  be  the  end  of  all  things;  as  if” —  She  breaks 
off  suddenly. 

"  My  child,”  say  I,  thoroughly  distressed,  but  still  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  my  own  way,  “  you  talk  as  if  I  were  going 
forever  and  a  day.  In  a  week,  at  the  outside,  I  sh^l  be 
back ;  and  then  you  will  thank  me  for  the  very  thing  for 
which  you  now  think  me  so  hard  and  disobliging.” 

“  Shall  I  ?  ”  she  answers  mournfully.  “  Well,  1  hope  so.” 

“  You  will  not  be  alone,  either :  you  will  have  Morris.” 

«  Yes.” 

“  And  every  day  you  will  write  me  a  long  letter,  telling 
me  every  single  thing  that  you  do,  say,  and  think  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

She  answers  me  gently  and  obediently;  but  I  can  see 
that  she  is  still  utterly  unreconciled  to  the  idea  of  my 
absence. 

“  What  is  it  that  you  are  afraid  of  ?  ”  I  ask,  becoming 
rather  irritated.  ^  What  do  you  suppose  will  hap|)en  to 
you  ?  ” 

She  does  not  answer :  only  a  large  tear  falls  on  my  hand, 
which  she  hastily  wipes  away  with  her  pocket-handker¬ 
chief,  as  if  afraid  of  exciting  my  wrath. 

“  Can  you  give  me  any  good  reason  why  I  should  stay  ?  ” 
I  ask  dictatorially. 

“  None  —  none  ;  only  —  stay  —  stay  I  ” 

But  I  am  resolved  not  to  stay.  Early  the  next  morning  I 
set  off. 


This  time  it  is  not  a  false  alarm  :  this  time  it  really  has 
gone  to  his  stomach,  and,  declining  to  be  dislodged  thence, 
kills  him.  My  return  is  therefore  retarded  until  after  the 
funeral  and  the  reading  of  the  will.  The  latter  is  so  satis¬ 
factory,  and  my  time  is  so  fuUv  occupied  with  a  multiplicity 
of  attendant  business,  that  I  Lave  no  leisure  to  regret  the 
delay.  I  write  to  Elizabeth,  but  reeeive  no  letters  from 
her.  This  surprises  and  makes  me  rather  angry,  but  does 
not  alarm  me.  “  If  she  had  been  ill,  if  any  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  Morris  would  have  written.  She  never  was  great  at 
writing,  poor  little  soul!  What  dear  little  babyish  notes 
she  used  to  send  me  during  our  engagement  I  Perhaps  she 
wishes  to  punish  me  fur  my  disobedience  to  her  wishes. 
Well,  now  she  will  see  who  was  right.”  I  am  drawing 
neAT  her  now.  I  am  walking  up  from  the  railway  station  at 
Lucerne.  I  am  very  joyful,  as  I  march  along  under  an  um¬ 
brella,  in  the  grand,  broad  shining  of  the  summer  afternoon. 
I  think  with  pensive  passion  of  the  last  glimpse  I  had  of 
my  beloved,  —  her  small  and  wistful  face  T(x>king  out  from 
among  the  thick,  fair  fleece  of  her  long  hair,  —  winking 
away  her  tears,  and  blowing  kisses  to  me.  It  is  a  new 
sensation  to  me  to  have  any  one  looking  tearfully  wistful 
over  my  departure.  I  draw  near  the  great  glaring 
Schweizerhof,  with  its  colonnaded,  tourist-crowded  porch : 
here  are  all  the  pomegranates  as  I  left  them,  in  their  green 
tubs,  with  their  scarlet  blossoms,  and  the  dusty  oleanders 
in  a  row.  I  look  up  at  our  windows.  Nobody  is  looking 
out  from  them  :  they  are  open ;  and  the  curtains  are  alter¬ 
nately  swelled  out  and  drawn  in  by  the  softly-playful  wind. 
I  run  quickly  up  stairs,  and  burst  noisily  into  the  sitting- 
room.  Empty,  —  perfectly  empty  I  I  open  the  adjoining 
door  into  tne  bed-room,  crying,  “  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  1  ” 
but  I  receive  no  answer.  Empty  tool  A  feeling  of  indig¬ 
nation  creeps  over  me  as  I  think,  “  Knowing  the  time  of  my 
return,  she  might  have  managed  to  be  in-doors.”  I  have 
returned  to  the  silent  sitting-room,  where  the  only  noise  is 
the  wind  still  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the  curtains.  As 
I  look  vacantly  round,  my  eye  catches  sight  of  a  letter  lying 
on  the  table.  I  pick  it  up  mechanically,  and  look  at  the 
address.  Good  heavens  1  what  can  this  mean  ?  It  is  my 
own,  that  I  sent  her  two  days  ago,  unopened,  with  the  seal 
unbroken.  Does  she  carry  her  resentment  so  far  as  not 
even  to  open  my  letters  ?  I  spring  at  the  bell,  and  vio¬ 
lently  ring  it.  It  is  answered  by  the  waiter  who  has 
alwMs  specially  attended  us. 

"  iB  madame  gone  out  ?  ” 

The  man  opens  his  mouth,  and  stares  at  me. 
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“  Madame  I  Is  monsieur,  then,  not  aware  that  madame  is 
no  longer  at  the  hotel  ?  ” 

«  WhalV’ 

“  On  the  same  day  as  monsieur,  madame  departed.” 

“  ^Departed  !  ’  Go^  God  1  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  ” 

“  A  few  hours  after  monsieur’s  departure  —  I  will  not  be 
positive  as  to  the  exact  time,  but  it  must  have  been  between 
one  and  two  o’clock,  as  the  mid-day  table  d’hote  was  in 
progress  —  a  gentleman  came,  and  asked  for  madame  ”  — 

“  Yes :  be  quick  1  ” 

“  I  demanded  whether  I  should  take  up  his  card ;  but  he 
said  ‘  No,’  that  was  unnecessary,  as  he  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  madame ;  and  in  fact,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
without  saying  any  thing  to  any  one,  she  departed  with 
him.” 

“  And  did  not  return  in  the  evening  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur :  madame  has  not  returned  since  that 
day.” 

I  clinch  my  hands  in  an  i^ony  of  rage  and  grief.  “  So 
this  is  it  I  With  that  pure  child-face,  with  that  divine 
iguorance,  only  three  weeks  married,  this  is  the  trick 
she  has  played  me  1  ”  I  am  recalled  to  myself  by  a  com¬ 
passionate  suggestion  from  the  gnrfon  :  — 

“  Perhaps  it  was  the  brother  of  madame.” 

Elizabeth  has  no  brother ;  but  the  remark  brings  back  to 
me  the  necessity  of  self-commanil.  “  Very  probably,”  I 
answer,  speaking  with  infinite  difliculty.  “  What  sort  of 
looking  gentleman  was  he  ?  ” 

“  He  was  a  very  tall  and  dark  gentleman  with  a  most 
peculiar  nose,  —  not  quite  like  any  nose  that  I  ever  saw 
Defore,  —  and  most  singular  eyes.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
gentleman  who  at  all  resembled  him.” 

I  sink  into  a  chair,  while  a  cold  shudder  creeps  over  me 
as  I  think  of  my  poor  child’s  dream,  of  her  fainting  fit 
at  Wiesbaden,  of  ner  unconquerable  dread  of  and  aver¬ 
sion  from  my  departure.  And  this  happened  twelve  days 
ago  I  I  catch  up  my  hat,  and  prepare  to  rush  like  a  mad¬ 
man  in  pursuit. 

“  How  did  they  go  ?  ”  I  ask  incoherently.  “  By  train  ? 
driving  ?  walking  ?  ” 

“  They  went  in  a  carriage.” 

“  What  direction  did  they  take  ?  Whither  did  they 
go?  ” 

He  shakes  his  head.  ”  It  is  not  known.” 

“  It  must  be  known  1  ”  I  cry,  driven  to  frenzy  by  every 
second’s  delay.  “  Of  course  the  driver  could  tell.  Where 
is  he  ?  where  can  I  find  him  ?  ” 

“  He  did  not  belong  to  Lucerne,  neither  did  the  carriage : 
the  gentleman  brought  them  with  him.” 

“  But  madame’s  maid,”  say  I,  a  gleam  of  hope  flashing 
across  my  mind :  “  did  she  go  with  her  ?  ” 

“  No,  monsieur ;  she  is  still  here :  she  was  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  monsieur  at  madame’s  departure.” 

“  Send  her  at  once  1  ”  I  cry  eagerly ;  but,  when  she  comes, 
I  find  that  she  can  throw  no  light  on  the  matter.  She 
weeps  noisily,  and  says  many  irrelevant  things :  but  I  can 
obtain  no  information  from  her  beyond  the  fact  that  she 
was  unaware  of  her  mistress’s  departure  until  long  after  it 
had  taken  place ;  when,  surprised  at  not  being  rung  for  at 
the  usual  time,  she  had  gone  to  her  room,  and  found  it 
empty,  and,  on  inquiring  in  the  hotel,  had  heard  of  her  sud¬ 
den  departure ;  that,  expecting  her  to  return  at  night,  she 
had  sat  up  waiting  for  her  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning ; 
but  that,  as  I  knew,  she  had  not  returned,  neither  had  any 
thing  since  been  heard  of  her. 

Not  all  my  inquiries,  not  all  my  cross-questionings  of 
the  whole  staff  of  the  hotel,  of  the  visitors,  of  the  railway- 
officials,  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lucerne  and  its 
environs,  procure  me  a  jot  more  knowledge.  On  the  next 
few  weeks  I  look  back  as  on  a  satanic  and  ihsane  dream. 
I  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  I  am  unable  to  remain  one 
moment  quiet;  my  whole  existence,  my  nights  and  my 
days,  are  spent  in  seeking,  seeking.  Every  thing  that 
human  despair  and  fronzied  love  can  do  is  done  by  me.  I 
advertise,  I  communicate  with  the  police,  I  employ  detec¬ 
tives;  but  that  fatal  twelve-days’  start  forever  baffles  me. 
Only  on  one  occasion  do  I  obtain  one  tittle  of  information. 


In  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Lucerne,  the  peasants,  on  the 
day  in  question,  saw  a  carriage  driving  rapidly  through 
their  little  street.  Ii  was  closed :  hut  through  the  windows 
thev  couhl  see  the  occupants,  —  a  dark  gentleman,  with  the 
peculiar  physiognomy  which  has  been  so  often  described ; 

on  the  opposite  seat  a  lady,  lying,  apparently,  in  a  state 
of  litter  insensibility.  But  even  this  leads  to  nothing. 

0  reader!  these  things  happened  twenty  years  ago. 
Since  then  I  have  searched  sea  and  land ;  but  never  have  I 
leen  my  little  Elizabeth  again. 

BITS  OF  A  GAME  OF  CROQUET. 

Anticipatinq  Goldsmith’s  oft-quoted  line,  the  unknown 
inventor  of  cro<j[uet  might  have  said,  as  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation  of  his  work,  that  it  was  a  game  — 

“  For  hashful  swains  and  whisp’ring  lovers  made.” 

To  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  the  plap^er  must  do  any’  thing  and 
every  thing  but  play.  I  hold,  indeed,  that  one  of  its  rules 
ought  to  be  :  No  player  who  does  not  chat,  flirt,  or  make 
love  during  the  progress  of  the  game  shall  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  it,  but  shall  be  held  to  be  ignorant  of  its  first 

r'ineiple.  Flat  heresy  this,  in  the  ears  of  croquet-maniacs, 
know  ;  but  expressing,  if  you  please,  the  frank  opinion  of 
what  anyr  experienced  reporter  would  be  perfectly  justified 
in  describing  as  a  “  large  and  influential  majority.”  There¬ 
fore,  speaking  as  I  do,  well  within  the  rights  of  an  always- 
to-b^respected  majority,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  offer 
any  sort  of  apology  for  the  fact,  that  at  Mrs.  Somei^ 
weather’s  latest  lawn-party,  at  which  croquet  was  played 
for  several  consecutive  hours,  persistently  if  not  enthusias¬ 
tically,  not  a  single  “  scientific  player  ”  was  present :  at  all 
events,  I  can  safely  certify  that  not  one  of  tnem  exhibited 
the  slightest  inclination  or  capacity  for  playing  the  game 
scientifically ;  and  I  distinctly  remember  how  ^lad  we  all 
were  that  it  was  so.  Looking  back  to  the  occasion,  I  have 
at  this  moment  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind,  that,  had 
any  specially  ill-gifted  individuals  been  in  that  particular 
assemblage,  their  sense  of  the  demands  of  the  game  would 
have  been  outraged  infinitely ;  and  their  suffering  might 
even  have  become  Dantesque  in  its  intensity,  without  evok¬ 
ing  the  least  sympathy  or  recognition.  I  confess  I  myself 
never  saw  the  shining  hours  of  a  bright  summer’s  afternoon 
more  studiously  “  improved  ;  ”  Iw  which  I  mean,  so  great  an 
amount  of  delightful,  innocent  flirtation  and  serious  love- 
making  got  through  in  so  brief  a  space.  Parties  at  the 
Somerweathers’  are  always  delightful ;  but  this  particular 
lawn-party  will  be  remembered  by  at  least  half  a  dozen 
couples  as  long  as  pleasant  memories  are  worth  recalling. 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  people  who  get  a  reputation 
for  giving  “  delightful  parties  ”  must  be  themselves  delight¬ 
ful.  The  Somerweathers  are  eminently  delightful  hosts. 
Their  pleasure  is  the  pleasure  of  their  guests,  and  it  is  ab- 
ioluteljr  certain  that  they  are  never  left  unpaid  for  their 
charming  hospitality.  I  declare,  the  thought  of  the  pair 
strongly  imfiels  me  to  sketch  them  here,  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  to  encourage  others.  Mrs.  Somerweather  is  a 
little  plump  woman,  as  fresh  as  an  opiening  rose,  and  as 
simple  and  natural  in  her  beauty  as  a  spring  violet,  —  a  de¬ 
scription  of  her  which  entirely  satisfies  my  mind,  though  I 
can  imagine  it  may  fail  to  convey  equally  precise  ideas  to 
the  mind  of  anyboily  not  knowing  the  lady  as  well  as  I  do, 
and,  moreover,  not  having  the  advantage  of  seeing  her 
with  my  admiring  eyes.  Somerweather  is  one  of  the  best 
fellows  breathing;  and  you  might  poll  a  whole  county 
without  coming  upon  a  man  so  universal  a  favorite  with 
women,  or  half  so  chivalrously  fond  of  them.  He,  I  know, 
married  absolutely  for  love ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
disbelieve  any  one  who  affirmed,  even  on  oath,  that  he  had 
ever  for  a  single  moment  regretted  having  done  so.  His 
wife,  I  am  equally  sure,  loves  him  with  all  her  heart,  honors 
him  with  all  her  might,  and  —  seeing  him  so  very  great  a 
favorite  with  the  women  about  him  —  is  just  a  little,  the 
very  tiniest  bit,  jealous  of  him.  Not  half  enough,  under¬ 
stand  me,  to  give  either  herself  or  him  a  moment’s  serious 
pain  or  uneasiness ;  but  just  as  much  as  she  can  tell  him, 


with  a  laugh  on  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  as  bright  as  ever 
they  are  or  can  be. 

“  What  are  all  the  women  on  earth  to  me  while  I  love 
you !  ”  he  will  say  to  her. 

To  which,  with  a  kiss,  she  answers,  —  enough  assured  to 
indulge  in  a  little  touch  of  happy  banter,  — 

“  Agreed  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  ”  — 

“  What,  for  example  ?  ”  he  asks. 

“  Several  things.” 

“  Besides  several  other  things  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.” 

On  which  he  gives  her  back  her  kiss,  and  both  laugh 
right  merrily. 

Though  not  a  brunette  as  to  complexion,  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
weather  has  dark-brown  hair,  light  green-brown  eyes, 
shaded  by  nearly  black  lashes ;  and  her  belief  is,  that,  if 
ever  trouble  comes  to  her  in  regard  to  her  husband’s  lik¬ 
ing  for  any  other  woman,  that  that  other  woman  will 
inevitably  be  a  blonde;  and  it  does  not  shake  her  con¬ 
viction  in  the  least  when  Somerweather  assures  her  that 
his  preference  is  unalterably  fixed  on  “  black  women.” 

Now,  at  the  lawn-party  I  have  spoken  of,  the  prettiest  girl 

E resent  was  Miss  Renvil,  a  very  blonde  of  blondes  ;  and, 
minted  by  her  fatalistic  belief,  Mrs.  Somerweather,  do 
what  she  would,  could  not  refrain  from  closely  watching 
the  bearing  of  her  husband  towards  this  young  lady.  To 
my  eyes,  two  things  appeared  as  plain  as  the  clear  blue  sky 
over  the  whole  party :  that  Somerweather  was  extremely 
taken  with  Miss  Renvil,  and  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
concealing  the  fact,  any  more  than  I,  or  anybody  else  of 
the  party  who  looked  admiringly  on  the  charming  girl, 
would  have  thought  of  doing.  Mrs.  Somerweather  saw 
with  her  own  eyes,  however;  and  her  conclusions  and  mine 
were  not  the  same.  It  does  not  matter  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  I  overheard  the  following  conversation  :  — 

“  You  really  appear  to  be  greatly  impressed  by  Miss 
Renvil,”  remarks  Mrs.  Somerweather. 

“  More  than  impressed,”  replies  Somerweather :  “  I  am 
greatly  charmed  with  her.  Aren’t  you  ?  ” 

“  There  may  not  he  exactly  the  same  reasons  for  me  to 
be  charmed  with  her.” 

“  Precisely  the  same,  —  because  she’s  charming.” 

“  We  don’t  see  out  of  the  same  eyes.” 

"  Comparison  would  be  all  in  my  disfavor,  obviously,” 
says  Somerweather,  with  a  gallant  bow. 

“  A  very  pretty  compliment ;  but  a  pity  to  waste  it  on 
your  wife,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  It  is  wasted  only  if  she  declines  to  accept  it.” 

“  And  affords  a  tolerably  strong  proof  of  vanity  if  she 
does  not,”  returns  Mrs.  Somerweather,  half  laughing,  and 
a  little  in  spite  of  herself. 

“  The  composition  of  a  pretty  woman’s  character  would 
not  be  complete  without  having  in  it  a  grain  or  two  of  van¬ 
ity,”  he  says. 

“  Men  say  that,”  she  retorts. 

“  Because  they  are  men,  and,  being  so,  are  more  just  to 
her  than  she  is  to  herself.” 

“  If  they  would  be  less  just,  and  more  a  good  many  other 
things,  how  much  happier  they  would  sometimes  make 
her !  ”  She  half  believed  this,  but  only  half. 

“  Stone-blind  to  the  merits  of  all  women  but  one,  for  ex¬ 
ample.” 

“  As  they  expect  her  to  be  to  the  merits  of  all  men  — 
but  one.” 

“  Not  if  they  are  reasonable  men.” 

“  All  men  are  reasonable :  it’s  their  chief  fault” 

“  But  least  objectionable  when  their  reasoning  coincides 
with  that  of  their  wives  ?  ” 

“  And  most  to  be  admired  when  not  used  at  all.” 

“  Might  I  venture  to  ask,”  says  Somerweather,  with  a 
smile,  “  what  is  the  particular  use  of  candles  that  are  never 
to  be  lighted  ?  ” 

“  It  may  be  pleasanter  sometimes  to  sit  in  the  dark,”  she 
replies  pertly. 

“  Certainly ;  hot  none  the  less  pleasant  for  the  proximity 
of  a  bell-handle  to  enable  one  to  ring  for  lights  whenever 
looking  at  nothing  ceases  to  be  amusing.” 
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“  Men  don’t  ‘  look  at  nothin';  ’  half  enough,”  bhe  replies, 
with  a  sharp  little  side  nod  of  tlie  head. 

Generally  too  much  to  please  their  wives,  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  pretty  youn"  visitor.” 

“  It  is  very  well  for  them  to  call  it  ‘  nothing  ’  in  that 
case.” 

“  Retter  than  to  call  it  ‘  something,’  I  fancy.” 

“  Not  if  it  really  is  something,”  cries  Mrs.  Somer weather 
quickly. 

“  1  make  ex  ictly  that  reservation,”  replies  he. 

“  You’ll  not  deny  that  you’ve  ‘  looked  ’  a  good  deal  at 
Miss  Reuvil  this  aflern(X)n  ?  ” 

*•  Of  course  you  don’t  mean  rudely  ?  ”  he  asks  archly. 

“  No :  I  mean  admiringly.” 

“  I  looked  at  her,  nty  love,  with  very  great  admiration,  — 
as  I  think  most  others  of  the  party  have  done.” 

“  I  am  not  interested  in  what  auybo«ly  else  may  have 
done,”  she  says,  slightly  warming  in  the  fray.  “  Your  ad¬ 
miration  may,  |)erhaps,  have  exceeded  that  of  her  other 
admirers.” 

“  Possibly  :  I  have  not  compared  notes.” 

There  is  a  little  pause,  during  which  she  looks  inquir¬ 
ingly  in  his  face,  which  is  calm,  and  has  its  habitual  look  of 
hall-smiling  gravity.  He  purposely  keeps  his  eyes  from 
meeting  hers.  Suddenly,  as  if  with  a  plunge,  she  resumes 
the  broken  course  of  their  conversation. 

“  To  speak  plainly,”  she  says,  “  you  have  fallen  in  love 
with  Miss  Kenvil  V  ” 

“  Very  much,”  he  answers  quite  freely. 

“  And  you  say  that  to  me,  without  gracing  the  confession 
by  even  so  much  as  a  moment’s  hesitation  I  ” 

“  The  most  graceful  way  of  answering  a  question  quickly 
put  is  to  answer  it  quickly,”  he  replies. 

“  You  confess  —  you  love  Miss  ^nvil  ?  ”  she  demands 
with  short  breath. 

“  Like  a  daughter,”  he  answers  gravely. 

“  Somebody  else’s  daughter :  that’s  understood.” 

“  Not  quite  clearly.  I  meant,  like  a  daughter  of  my  own,” 
he  s.ays. 

“  Oh !  pray  don’t  I  ”  she  cries.  “  Miss  Renvil  is  turned 
one-.ind-twenty,  and  you  are  not  yet  two-and-thirty.” 

“  Please  observe  how  gray  I’m  getting.” 

“  Doesn’t  in  the  least  mend  your  case  :  ‘  elders  ’  bore  bad 
characters  before  yesterday.”  She  can  hardly  help  smiling 
herself  as  she  says  this.  Somerweather  laughs  heartily. 
“  Besides,”  she  continues,  not  to  be  diverted  by  any  means 
firom  the  point  at  issue,  “  I'm  not  much  over  twenty.” 

“  Not  much  over  eight-and-twenty,  that  is  to  say,”  he 
remarks. 

“  At  all  events,  I  shall  not  be  thirty  for  a  long  time  to 
come.” 

“  Probably,  —  not  for  three  or  four  years,  at  least,  with 
the  absolute  security  that  the  registry  of  your  birtli  will  not 
at  an^  time  confront  you,  either  at  evening  parties  or  at 
morning  calls.” 

“  It  is  not  a  question  of  my  age,  however,”  she  says,  de¬ 
termined  to  give  no  unnecessary  latitude  to  the  discussion, 
“  but  of  your  confessed  love  for  Miss  Renvil.  I  am  really 
to  understand,  then,  that  you  love  her?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  my  darling,”  he  says,  with  quite  a  forensic 
air;  “but  1  fail  to  understand  you  completely.  In  saying 
‘  you  love  her,’  do  you  state  a  belief  or  aw  a  question  ?  ” 

“  Both.” 

“  Extremely  feminine  as  to  method,  but  not  logical :  sen¬ 
tence  first,  inquiry  afterwards ;  execution  —  some  other 
time.  Hush,  dear!  Here  comes  Frank  Chester,  who  has 
just  told  me  that  he  is  engased  to  her.” 

“  To  —  to  —  Lottie  Renvil  1  ” 

Somerweather,  as  it  were,  snatches  her  up  from  the  gar¬ 
den-seat  on  which  they  have  been  conversing,  and  carries 
her  out  of  ear-shot  of  Frank  Chester  and  his  friend  Spald¬ 
ing  who  lounge  by  at  the  moment. 

Frank  Chester  is  a  manly,  handsome  young  fellow,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  and  will  be  a  baronet  if  he  out¬ 
lives  his  father.  Dick  Spalding  is  a  banker’s  son ;  and  I 
have  heard  it  confidently  assert^  of  him,  that  he  is  by  no 
means  such  a  fool  as  he  looks,  —  which  I  believe  does  not 
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overstate  the  case  in  his  behalf.  As  they  come  up  to  the 
seat  vacated  by  the  Somerweathers,  they  are  in  full  swin-r 
of  chat;  but  the  first  wonls  I  catch  are  sjjoken  by  Spahlin” 
“  By  Jove !  you’ve  regularly  taken  away  my  breath  !  ’'  lie 
cries. 

“  Hurt  you  much  ?  ”  asks  Frank. 

“  1  fancy  1  shall  recover,  —  with  time  and  care,”  replies 
Dick  Spalding,  laughing. 

“  Don't  hurry  the  cure,  whatever  you  do :  you  nii'dit, 
after  all,  prefer  not  to  recover,  you  know.’* 

“  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  suggestion.  But,  1  say,  old 
fellow,  you  in  love  !  ” 

“  At  least,  don’t  be  abusive,  if  you  can’t  be  accurate,” 
remarks  Frank.  “  I  never  said  I  was  in  love  I  ” 

“  Well,  then,  we’ll  say  you  are  not  in  love.” 

“No,  I  sha’n’t,”  says  Frank;  “but  you  may,  if  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  your  too-expansive  soul  requires  you  to  make 
anv  such  momentous  statement.” 

^le  two  burst  into  a  peal  of  good-humored  laughter, 
which  is  broken  by  Spalding  with,  — 

“  But,  I  say,  Frank,  tell  us  about  her.  Is  she  pretty  ?  ” 
To  which  question  Frank  answers,  — 

“  Awfully  I  ” 

“  Has  she  got  any  tin  ?  ” 

“  Lots.” 

“  Engagetl,  —  really  engaged,  you  know  ?  ” 

“  The  tin  ?  ” 

“  ^Vhat  a  fellow  you  .are  I  1  mean  the  girl,  of  course.” 

“  Ten  deep,  —  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.” 

“  But,  I  say,  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

“  Exactly :  that’s  just  what  /  mean.” 

Again  tliey  have  a  hearty  laugh,  and  again  Spalding 
comes  to  the  charge  ;  — 

“  Come,  I  sav,  old  fellow,”  he  cries,  “  no  humbug  I 
What’s  she  like  (  ” 

“  Herself —  strikingly!”  answers  Frank,  with  pretended 
confidence. 

“  I’m  not  surprised  at  all,”  says  Spalding. 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  you  ought  not  to  be,”  remarks 
Frank,  senteiitiously,  “taking  fashion  into  account,  and  the 
influences  of  cosmetical  science.” 

“  But,  out  of  her  paint  —  if  she  paints;  and  out  of  her 
dyes  —  if  she  dyes  ?  ” 

“I  can  assure  you  she  is  then  more  particularly  —  her¬ 
self.” 

“  At  such  special  moments,  is  she  fat  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“Tliin?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  she  must  be  ”  — 

“  Y'ou’ve  guessed  it,”  cries  Frank  :  “an  heiress!  ” 

“But,  hang  it!  that  doesn’t  tell  me  what  she’s  like  in 
appearance.” 

“  I’ll  tel!  you,  then ;  a  woman,  if  you  press  me  for  extreme 
accuracy  of  description ;  a  rose,  if  metaphor  is  more  con¬ 
genial  to  your  mind.” 

“  A  red  rose  or  a  white?  There  happens  to  be  a  dilTer- 
ence  between  them,  I  suddenly  remember,”  asks  Spald¬ 
ing-  , 

“  Precisely  the  kind  of  difference  there  is  between  the 
young  lady  in  question  and  all  other  young  ladies  in  ques¬ 
tion.  I  hope  all  your  doubts  are  now  solved,  and  your  per¬ 
turbed  spirit  set  at  rest  for  several  consecutive  minutes.” 

“  Overwhelmed  with  obligation,  my  dear  fellow.  I  shall 
now  be  able  to  recognize  her  easily  among  ten  thousand.” 

“  Heiresses  him  entendre :  you’ll  no  doimt  frequently  find 
yourself  surrounded  by  the  exact  number  required  for  the 
experiment.  M^  you  succeed  as  well  in  every  thing  you 
take  in  hand  1  Come  and  share  a  cooling  drink  with  me, 
before  dying  happy  and  respected  by  all  who  don’t  know 
you  as  well  as  I  do.” 

Tliey  go  on  towards  the  house,  their  jolly  laughter  ring¬ 
ing  over  the  lawn  like  music.  'TThey  are  hardly  ont  of  my 
sight  before  my  eyes  rest  upon  a  truly  delightful  picture : 
Mrs.  Somerweather  approaches  in  company  with  Miss  Ren¬ 
vil,  and  —  which  is  whnt  makes  the  group  most  of  all 
charming  in  my  eyes  —  Mrs.  Somerweather’s  arm  lovingly 
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fncircles  the  w.iist  of  the  handsome  blonde.  I  only  hear 
these  few  words  spoken  by  Mrs.  Somerweather ;  but  they 
are  enough  to  ttdl  me  that  the  gathering  cloud  has  alto¬ 
gether  gone  out  of  the  sk  v  of  her  happiness :  — 

*  “Will  you  ever  be  able  to  forgive  me,  dear,  and  forget 
my  folly  7  ” 

Miss  Renvil’s  sole  answer  —  the  best  she  could  make,  I 
think  —  is  a  hearty  and  affectionate  kiss. 


LEGENDS  OF  OLD  AMERICA. 

I\  our  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  there 
seems  to  be  some  danger  lest  all  the  old  travellers’  stories 
which  amused  our  youth  should  perish,  and  be  forgotten. 
Yet  there  was  always  something  pleasant,  and  even  fascinat¬ 
ing,  in  the  fairy  tales  of  travel  which  had  struck  the  imagi¬ 
nations  of  our  ancestors ;  and  there  is  still  a  charm  in  any 
evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  Pliny  and  Polo  and  the 
author  of  Sindbail’s  voyages  were  not  liars,  but  romantic 
enthusiasts,  retailing  a  poetical  and  inferior  kind  of  truth 
about  facts  which  have  since  become  familiar.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate,  therefore,  that  the  industry  of  bookworms,  and 
prhaps  the  influences  of  national  vanity,  have  kept  alive 
some  of  the  histories  of  discovery  (valueless  in  themselves) 
which  startled  or  amused  our  forefathers.  Among  these  are 
the  legenils  relating  to  American  discoveries,  with  which 
this  sketch  is  concerned;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  account  for 
their  preservation  by  the  fact  that  the  more  mo<lern  the 
history  of  a  nation,  or  the  more  meagre  it  may  be  in  details 
of  ancient  greatness,  the  more  eagerness  will  be  shown  to 
collect  and  elucidate  the  smallest  scraps  of  legend  which 
can  give  importance  to  the  memory  of  older  generations. 
It  is  proposed,  in  this  ess.ay,  to  describe  very  shortly  some 
of  the  principal  stories  about  the  pre-Columbian  America, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Danish  and  American  antiqua¬ 
rians,  have  acquired  an  exaggerated  importance ;  their  value 
king,  as  it  appears,  midway  between  the  indifference  which 
they  received  at  first,  and  the  incredulity  which  afterwards 
revailed  as  to  the  facts  on  which,  undoubtedly,  they  were 
ased. 

'Die  existence  of  a  world  in  the  West  had,  of  course,  been 
suspected  long  before  the  <liscovery  of  America.  We  may 
put  aside  the  legend  of  the  great  isbmd  Atlantis  which 
Plato  heard  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  with  which,  in 
later  times,  were  incorporated  all  the  fantastic  stories  which 
were  brought  home  by  the  first  travellers  among  the  negro 
tribes ;  but  one  or  two  of  the  stories  which  flo.ated  abimt 
ill  old  times  are  curious  enough  to  be  still  worthy  of  notice. 

An  ancient  German  chief  was  reported  to  have  sent  as  a 
choice  present  to  the  Consul  Metellus  certain  Indians,  who, 
losing  their  course,  and  being  battered  up  and  down  with 
contrary  winds,  were  shipwrecked  in  the  Norih  Sea,  and 
taken  alive.  Some  commentators  will  have  it  that  these 
were  some  of  our  own  British  ancestors  so  be-painted  and 
disguised  with  woad  as  to  be  mistaken  for  eastern  savages. 
However  this  may  be,  the  story  reminds  us  of  another,  told 
in  mo<lern  times  by  Bembo,  the  Venetian  historian,  with 
reference  to  the  then  recent  discoveries  of  Columbus. 

A  French  ship,  sailing  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  is  said  to  have 
picked  up  a  canoe  built  of  osiers  and  bark :  in  this  were 
seven  swarthy  men,  whose  faces  were  peculiarly  broad,  and 
tattooed,  or  stained,  with  a  violet  color ;  their  dress  was  c.f 
fishes’  skins ;  and  their  crowns  were  woven  of  reeds,  and 
twisted  in  the  shape  of  ears.  “  Flesh  they  ate  raw,  and 
they  drank  blood  like  wine.”  Six  of  them  soon  died ;  but 
the  survivor  is  said  to  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the 
retinue  of  the  French  king. 

How  legends  of  this  kind  originated,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Some,  penjaps,  were  mere  impostures,  and  others  created 
^  the  desire  of  believing  in  tne  Fortunate  Islands  “lying 
Myond  the  sunset,”  like  the  enchanted  land  which  Irish 
fishermen  have  professed  to  see  shining  on  the  horizon 
west  of  Arran.  Some  may  have  had  a  real  foundation. 
Many  secrets  of  the  sea  must  have  become  known  to  the 
bold  sailors  who  traded  between  Carthage  and  the  Tin 
Islands  and  Amber  Coast.  'They  certainly  claimed  some 


knowledge  of  lands  in  the  Atlantic,  which,  perhaps,  were 
the  Azores  ;  and  other  discoveries  may  have  been  made 

“  When  the  Phoenician  sailors  far  astray 
Had  brought  uncertain  notices  away 
Of  islands  dreaming  in  the  Middle  Sea.” 

Their  pilots  were  bold  enough  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the 
ocean  without  compass  or  astrolabe  ;  and  fanciful  writers 
have  depicted  the  incidents  of  the  possible  voyage :  “  Hs 
continuaient  dans  I’Ouest  durant  quatre  lunes  sans  rencon- 
trer  de  rivages,  mais  la  proue  des  navires  s’embarrassait 
dans  les  herbes  :  des  broutllards  couleur  de  sang  obscurcis- 
sait  le  soleil;  une  brise  toute  chargee  de  parfums  endor- 
mait  les  dojuipages ;  et  ils  ne  pouvaient  rien  dire,  tant  que 
leur  meinoire  etait  troublde.” 

Wales  was  the  home  of  other  legends  of  this  kind ;  and 
the  bards  were  fond  of  singing  of  the  famous  voyages, 
which  were  called  the  “  Three  Disappearances.”  The  first 
was  the  sailing  of  Merlin  and  his  companions  in  the  ship 
of  glass;  the  second  was  the  voyage  of  Gavran  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  who  went  in  the  fifth  century  to  search  the  western 
ocean  for  the  “  gwerdonau  llion,”  the  Green  Islands  famous 
in  British  songs ;  the  third  was  the  voyage  of  Prince 
Madoc,  the  hero  of  Southey’s  somewhat  tedious  epic.  He 
saileil  in  the  year  1170;  and,  after  some  time,  came  back 
with  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  world  across  the  waters, 
so  that  many  ships  were  fitted  out  to  accompany  his  second 
voyage  :  they  never  were  heard  of  again,  and  this  was  the 
“  thinl  disappearance.”  The  question  reganling  the  fite  of 
Madoc’s  crews  was  once  considered  im;)ortant  enough  to  be 
discussed  in  councils  of  state.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ministers 
are  said  to  have  debated  whether  a  title  to  the  Spanish 
Main  might  not  be  rested  upon  Madoc’s  occupation  of  the 
new  world ;  but  the  claim  was  never  prosecuted,  either 
from  its  inherent  absurdity,  or  (to  borrow  the  historian’s 
courtly  phrase)  “  because  the  queen  was  not  of  that  kind  to 
put  her  scythe  into  another  man’s  harvest.” 

Many  attempts  were  made  in  the  last  century  to  find  the 
lost  Welsh  tribe.  In  1791  a  Dr.  Williams  published  a  very 
learned  inquiry  into  the  discovery  of  America  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  subject  received  a  full 
discussion  in  several  numbers  of  the  fSentirmnn’e  Mar/azine, 
—  the  source,  as  we  may  suppose,  of  Southey’s  inspiration. 
Some  years  previously,  Mr.  Binon,  a  gentleman  of  Glamor¬ 
gan,  penetrating  to  the  junction  of  the  Mi-^souri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  was  fortunate  enough,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  to  see  the  lost  tribes  again.  If  we  might  believe  the 
traveller’s  tale,  they  recognized  their  common  nationality, 
and  showed  him  a  castle  and  a  church,  and  a  roll  of  sacred 
books,  which  neither  he  nor  th^  could  read.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  French  governor  of  Canada  sent  some  priests  to 
visit  the  same  Indians ;  and  they  returned,  with  no  fresh 
information,  but  with  several  of  the  Welsh  Bibles  which 
Mr.  Binon  had  left  with  his  friends.  Several  other  expedi¬ 
tions  were  sent  from  Wales,  of  course  without  success.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  these,  the  Missouri  valley  was  thor¬ 
oughly  explored  ;  and  the  travellers  have  left  an  interesting 
account  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the  great  river,  “  here  wind¬ 
ing  softly  through  the  plains,  and  elsewhere  forcing  its  way, 
and  running  furiously  through  hills  and  mountains  full  of 
mines.” 

The  Irish  claimed  the  merit  of  similar  discoveries ;  and, 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  legends  were  current  concern¬ 
ing  a  “  M'Tiiteman’s-land,”  or  Great  Ireland  over  the  Sea. 
These  stories  rested  upon  the  vaguest  rumors,  and  would 
hardly  have  been  worth  mentioning  if  so  much  importance 
had  not  been  attached  to  them  in  the  publications  of  the 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries.  One  is  amazed  to  see 
the  precision  with  which  the  boundaries  of  these  fabulous 
regions  were  laid  down  in  the  society’s  maps.  All  the 
lately  confederated  states  are  included  in  these  boundaries 
the  coast-line  running  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  forming  a  substantial  western  limit. 
'The  northern  frontier  was  fixed  by  the  evidence  of  a  very 
ancient  saga,  mentioning  the  capture  hy  the  Norsemen  of 
certain  Esquimau  children,  who  spoke  of  a  country  to  the 
south  of  their  own,  where  the  people  “  wore  white  dresses, 
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and  carried  poles  with  flags  and  lappets,  shouting  loudly  as 
the^  walked ;  ”  and  Huinlwldt  himself  was  half  inclined  to 
belieye  that  this  story  related  to  the  Great  Ireland,  and 
afibrded  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in 
America  at  that  early  date.  The  men  in  white,  carrying 
poles,  and  shouting  as  they  walked,  were  of  course  taken  to 
represent  the  Christian  priests  walking  in  religious  proces¬ 
sion.  To  show  the  feebleness  of  the  evidence  which  is 
considered  to  be  sufficient  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the 
southern  limit  of  this  legendary  country  was  fixed  by  the 
Danish  antiauarians  by  reference  to  the  evidence  of  an  old 
Shawnee  Indian,  who  lived  somewhere  in  Florida  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  His  name  was  Black-hoof,  which  they 
have  lengthened  into  the  Roman  majesty  of  “  Blackhoofus 
Indianus ;  ”  and  he  is  said  to  have  heard  in  his  youth  that 
white  men  had  come  to  Florida  many  hundreds  of  years 
ago:  and  that  is  all.  Sir  Walter  Scott  translated  another 
story  about  the  Irish  colony  (in  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga)  ;  and 
several  other  old  books  contain  allusions  to  the  legend. 
Importance  has  been  attached  to  these  tales  as  showing 
an  ancient  belief  among  sailors,  long  before  the  time  of 
Columbus,  “  that  a  north-east  wind  would  take  a  ship  from 
Ireland  to  another  country  in  the  west ;  ”  but  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  least  historical  importance  can  be 
attached  to  any  saga  which  does  not  deal  expressly  with 
the  acts  of  well-known  chiefs  or  kings,  or  with  events  of 
real  national  importance.  In  composing  the  minor  romances 
of  Northern  Europe,  the  sole  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  while  away  with  dramatic  fables  the  long  winter  nights ; 
and  the  domestic  audience  was  unlikely  to  be  severe  in 
demanding  more  than  a  slight  foundation  of  likelihood  or 
fact. 

We  have  much  more  precise  information  as  to  the  visits 
of  the  early  Greenland  colonists  to  the  continent  of  Amei^ 
ica.  It  was,  indeed,  doubted  at  one  time  whether  old 
Greenland  itself  was  not  a  creation  of  Scandinavian  ro¬ 
mance  ;  but  the  actual  remains  of  the  colony  have  been 
brought  to  light ;  and  modern  discoveries  have  verified  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  country,  its  climate,  and  products. 
Besides  the  foundations  and  walls  of  houses,  now  overgrown 
with  dwarf-willows  and  scurvy-grass,  lar^e  churches  and 
portions  of  graveyards  have  been  found  in  the  situations 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Icelandic  records.  In  one  plain, 
once  a  meadow,  but  now  overgrown  with  dandelions  and 
juniper-brush,  many  fragments  of  coarse  bell-metal,  parts  of 
church-bells,  were  picked  up  by  the  natives,  and  boarded  as 
specimens  of  gold.  Runic  inscriptions  have  been  found  as 
far  north  as  the  Woman  Islands  in  lat.  72°  55' ;  and  the 
most  recent  expeditions  have  confirmed  the  existence  of  all 
the  natural  landmarks  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers.  Their 
“  veins  of  gold  ”  are  shown  to  be  deposits  of  iron  pyrites :  the 
warm  winds  in  winter,  which  seemed  so  marvellous  to 
the  ancient  colonists,  have  been  described  by  Sir  L.  M‘Clin- 
tock ;  and  the  hot  springs  of  Onartok  confirm  the  old  Norse¬ 
men’s  account  of  the  boiling  fountains  at  which  the  monks 
in  Greenland  cooked  their  food.  Greenland  was  colonized 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  the  settlement  prospered 
for  four  hundred  years.  After  the  devastations  of  the 
Black  Death,  the  settlers  had  to  recede  gradually  before 
the  advance  of  the  Esquimaux  or  “  Skroelinfrs ;  ”  and  a  val¬ 
uable  account  of  the  state  of  the  country,  just  before  the 
time  when  intercourse  with  Europe  ceased,  is  to  be  found 
in  Purchas’s  “  Pilgrims.”  Ivor  Bardson,  high-steward  to  the 
bishop,  was  sent  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony  to  drive 
back  the  Esquimaux.  “  There,”  he  wrote,  “  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  a  church  where  formerly  our  bishop  dwelt :  but  now  the 
wud  Skroelings  have  all  that  land;  and  there  are  many 
cattle,  but  no  i^ple,  Christian  or  heathen ;  but  all  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  enemy,  the  Skreelings.”  That  is  the 
last  which  was  heard  of  the  doomed  colony ;  and  no  one 
knows  the  fate  of  the  last  handfuls  of  settlers.  Danish 
writers  have  been  fond  of  imagining  the  migrations  of  their 
countrymen  to  the  ice-bound  recesses  of  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  where  they  are  supposed  to  remain,  “  carrying 
on  a  perpetual  war  with  the  savages  in  revenge  for  the  ruin 
of  their  ancestors.”  But  this  is  a  mere  fanev  which  has 
been  gradually  disproved ;  and,  except  in  the  books  of  the 
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antiquarians,  and  the  vague  rumors  of  the  seas,  the  memory 
of  Old  Greenland  has  long  since  passed  away. 

To  the  first  settlers  in  Greenland  is  ascribed  the  honor  of 
having  colonized  the  American  continent.  Their  adven¬ 
tures  are  detailed  in  eight  long  chapters  of  an  olil  Icelandic 
saga,  and  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  learned  liooks 
in  moflern  times,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
“  Antiquitates  American®,” — a  sumptuous  folio  published  by 
Prof.  Rafn  for  the  Society  of  Nortiiern  Anthmaries.  The 
story  may  be  very  shortly  summarized.  In  the  vtiyage  to 
Greenland,  a  ship’s  crew  had  noticed  land  to  the*  south¬ 
west,  which  some  of  the  colonists  determined  to  explore. 
Starting  from  Baffin’s  Bay,  they  soon  came  to  an  island 
bare  of  all  vegetation ;  “  and  there  were  great  snow  moun¬ 
tains  ujj  the  country  :  but  all  between  them  and  the  shore  was 
a  flat  field  of  snow,  and  it  seemed  a  worthless  place.”  This 
they  named  Ilelluland,  or  Flat  Country ;  and  little  interest 
would  ever  have  been  excited  by  the  discovery,  if  tlie  modern 
savans  had  not  chosen  to  include  in  its  boundaries  all  that 
is  now  Labrador  and  Newfoundland ;  and  this  seems  the 
more  absurd  when  we  consider  that  the  Labrador  coast 
includes  the  grassy  slopes  of  Hamilton  Inlet,  and  the  larch- 
covered  hills  of  Sandwich  Bay,  which  bloom  like  a  garden 
in  the  summer  months. 

The  voyagers  (to  return  to  the  ancient  story)  sailed  on 
for  three  days,  and  arrived  at  a  flat,  well-wooded  coast, 
which  they  named  Markland :  “  the  shore  for  a  great 
distance  was  formed  of  a  white  sand,  sloping  gently  from 
the  sea.”  This  country  has  been  identified  with  the  whole 
of  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  that  the  Norsemen  may  have  the 
credit  of  having  seen  as  much  of  America  as  possible  in  tlie 
time  of  their  visit.  Then  sailing  south-west  for  two  daj  s, 
with  a  fair  wind,  they  are  said  to  have  reached  a  coast 
trending  east  and  west,  and,  passing  between  an  island  and 
a  projecting  headland,  to  have  run  up  a  river  with  great 
shoals  at  its  mouth.  “  They  towed  the  ship  up  the  river 
and  into  a  lake,  where  they  anchored,  and  set  up  their  tents 
on  the  land.  They  resolved  to  winter  there,  and  build 
a  great  house.  There  was  plenty  of  salmon  in  the  river 
and  in  the  lake,  larger  than  any  which  they  had  seen  before. 
This  country  appeared  so  good  to  them,  that  they  thought  it 
needless  to  gather  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  winter;  and 
during  the  winter  there  was  no  frost,  and  the  grass  was 
hardly  withered.”  One  day  a  German  who  was  of  their 
crew  found  grapes  growing  wild  in  the  woods,  which 
caused  the  new  country  to  be  named  Vineland  the  Fair. 
“  And  it  is  said,  that,  when  they  returned,  their  Iwat  was 
filled  with  grapes,  and  they  cut  a  car^o  of  wood  for  their 
ship :  there  was  also  self-sown  wheat  in  the  plains,  and  a 
tree  which  they  called  Massur  (supposed  to  be  the  maple) : 
of  all  these  they  took  samples ;  and  some  of  the  trees  were 
so  large  as  to  be  used  in  building  houses.”  Tliese  latter 
words  point  rather  to  the  small  larch  and  spruce  of  Labra¬ 
dor  than  to  the  Canadian  forests ;  but  some  parts  of  the 
description  appear  to  agree  with  the  account  given  by  the 
early  settlers  of  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  “  Tlie 
river,"  says  a  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century,  “  has  many 
little  islands,  and  is  amazingly  full  of  fish:  tlie  country 
pleasant,  and  indifferently  fertile,  especially  to  the  south¬ 
west,  where,  upwards  from  the  river,  the  ground  rises  into 
little  hills,  invested  most  of  them  with  vines,  with  which 
the  country  abounds;  and  in  the  plains  it  is  very  fruitful  of 
corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain.” 

Without  attempting  to  account  for  all  the  fanciful  details 
of  the  Icelandic  story,  which  was  apparently  written  in  its 
present  shape  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  event,  we 
may  confess  that  there  is  some  ground  for  the  lielief  that 
the  grapes  and  corn  were  actually  seen  by  the  Greenland 
sailors.  Snorro  Sturleson,  the  great  historian,  speaks  of  a 
very  ancient  tradition  that  a  mission  was  sent,  abiut  the 
year  1006,  to  introduce  Christianity  into  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  in  Greenland,  and  that  the  missionaries’  ship  was 
driven  from  her  course  to  a  new  land  in  -the  soutli.  “  Leif 
went  to  Greenland  in  the  summer.  In  the  sea  he  saved  ^  a 
crew  clinging  to  a  wreck  :  he  also  found  Vineland  the  Fair, 
and  arrived  about  harvest-time  in  Greeland  with  the  priest 
and  the  teachers ;  ”  and  there  is  a  piece  of  remarkable  evi- 
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dence  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  main  point 
in  tlie  story.  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  in  the  eleventh 
century  a  work  upon  the  geography  of  tlie  North,  cited  the 
personal  sUitement  of  Swcyn  the  Second,  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  that  certain  of  his  sailors  had  found  a  land  in  the 
iVest  where  selt-sown  vines  and  corn  had  been  found  grow- 
incr  in  ]>erfection  ;  and,  trom  these  short  notices  of  the  tra¬ 
ditionary  fact,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  later  stories,  wi’h 
their  faneitiil  and  minute  details,  were  afterwards  elalxtrated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  these  details  minutely,  unless 
we  approach  their  study  with  the  faith  or  credulity  of  a 
great  professor,  who  tells  us  that  “  the  party  sent  out  in  the 
year  1006  to  explore  the  southern  coast  probably  examined 
the  shores  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Mary¬ 
land  ;  and  their  account  of  these  coasts  is  quite  correct.” 

There  is  a  later  manuscript  which  differs  in  many  points 
ftem  the  story  before  mentioned.  It  is  full  of  the  most 
marvellous  impossibilities  ;  but  its  authority  has  been  placed 
very  high  by  several  Danish  and  American  writers.  Its 
trutli  has  been  sustained  by  the  discovery  of  Norse  remains 
in  America,  which  are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup¬ 
ply  die  archmological  demand.  Mr.  Longfellow  immortal¬ 
ized  in  one  of  his  ballads  the  windmill  on  Rhode  Island, 
which  the  Danes  have  claimed  as  a  round  tower,  built  by 
some  of  the  Greenland  wanderers.  The  story  of  the  tower 
and  of  “  the  Viking  bold  ”  is,  as  he  says,  sufficiently  well 
established  for  the  purposes  of  a  ballad ;  “  though  doubtless 
many  an  honest  citizen,  who  has  passed  his  days  within 
sight  of  the  round  tower,  will  exclaim  with  Sancho,  ‘  God 
bless  me  !  did  I  not  warn  you  to  have  a  care,  for  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  windmill,  and  nobody  could  mistake  it  who 
had  not  the  like  in  his  head  V  ’  ”  Besides  the  mill,  there  was 
found  a  stone  in  the  Taunton  River  on  which  the  fragment 
of  a  Runic  imcription  was  imagined  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  concerning  which  some  passable  jokes  may  be  read 
in  the  “  Biglow  Papers.”  The  crew,  whose  adventures  are 
recorded  in  the  later  saga,  are  said  to  have  sailed  from 
Greenland  to  the  sandy  shores  previously  discovered,  and 
there  to  have  sent  a  Scotch  man  and  woman,  “  fleeter  than 
wild  beasts,”  to  explore  the  inland  parts,  who  returned  in 
three  days  with  grapes  and  an  ear  of  wheat.  Then  they 
found  an  island  covered  with  nesting  eider-ducks,  which 
some  will  have  to  be  Egg  Island,  near  Newport.  Here  they 
passed  the  winter,  some  of  the  crew  parting  company  in 
disgust  “  at  not  having  tasted  a  drop  of  wine,”  and  being 
eventually  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  others 
went  on  exploring  to  the  southward  till  they  arrived  at  the 
river  and  lake  which  the  first  body  of  settlers  had  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  here  they  saw  the  vines,  and  fields  of  corn, 
but  were  driven  away  by  Esquimaux,  who  attacked  them 
with  a  fleet  of  skin  canoes.  On  their  northward  journey 
they  met  a  Uniped,  or  One-foot-man,  “  of  glittering  ap¬ 
pearance,”  who  shot  a  Greenland  captain,  and  ran  away 
across  the  sea.  Avoiding  the  region  of  the  One-foot-men, 
they  proceeded  north ;  but,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  legend, 
we  find  them  passing  a  third  winter  upon  the  Island  of 
Eggs,  where  Snorro  Thorfinnson  was  born,  who  has  been 
claimed  as  an  ancestor  by  the  sculptor  Thorwaldsen,  Prof. 
Finn  Magnussen,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  To 
make  the  story  short,  the  wanderers  sailed  home  from 
Vineland  the  Fair  with  some  Esquimau  children  whom 
they  had  captured.  From  these  children  they  learned  of 
the  Esquimau  kings,  Avaldamon  and  ValdidiJa,  and  of 
tribes  who  lived  in  holes  underground,  like  the  Wahussian 
families  whom  Mr.  Whymper  some  time  since  described ; 
and  the  same  children  are  the  authority  for  the  processions 
of  chanting  priests  in  the  Great  Ireland,  in  wnicb,  as  we 
have  said,  Humboldt  was  inclined  to  believe. 

However  absurd  it  may  seem  to  discuss  the  details  of 
this  story,  there  is  not  a  rock  or  a  bay  mentioned  in  it 
which  has  not  been  identified  by  learned  enthusiasts ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  thing  that  even  the  most  trival  names  of 
places  mentioned  in  the  saga  are  found  to  have  remained 
in  use  unaltered  to  the  present  day.  Here  (we  are  gravely 
told)  is  E 'g  Island  :  here  is  Whale  R  jck ;  and  near  it  is 
Marth  I’s  Vineyard,  where  the  original  grapes  were  found. 
On  the  authority  of  these  stories,  which,  as  we  have  seen^ 


have  in  all  probability  a  small  foundation  of  fact,  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  several  times  been  made  to  deprive  Columbus  of 
the  honor  of  his  discoveries.  His  journal  mentions  a  visit 
which  he  made  in  1477  “to  Thule,  or  Friesland,  a  country 
with  which  the  Bristol  merchants  had  a  thriviug  trade.” 
This  entry  probably  refers  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  the 
tide  in  one  or  two  places  reaches  a  surprising  height,  which 
is  noticed  by  Columbus  in  his  account  of  this  “  Friesland,” 
which  is  a  name  that  was  given  to  these  islands  by  several 
early  writers.  But  it  has  ^en  insisted  that  the  Thule  of 
Columbus  must  be  Iceland ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  said  that  he 
may  have  been  entertained  by  a  certain  bishop,  who  is 
thought  to  have  had  in  his  possession  the  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts  of  which  we  have  given  some  account.  The  infer¬ 
ence  is,  of  course,  that  he  learned  the  existence  of  America 
from  the  bishop,  and  artfully  concealed  the  fact ;  but,  even 
if  he  did  visit  Iceland,  we  should  remember  that  the  natives 
at  that  time  had  almost  forgotten  the  existence  even  of 
their  colony  in  Greenland,  and  that  it  was  not  until  long 
after  the  death  of  Columbus  that  any  importance  was  at¬ 
tached  to  these  dim  traditions.  Besides,  Columbus  was 
looking  for  a  western  route  to  India,  and  was  not  likely  to 
search  for  the  grapes  and  wheat,  the  white  furs  and  Esqui¬ 
mau  tribes,  of  Vineland  the  Fair. 

There  are  other  legends  relating  to  early  discoveries  of 
America  which  it  is  not  now  worth  while  to  det.iil.  The 
travels  of  Nicolo  Zeno  the  Venetian,  in  which  the  marvels 
of  Cuba  and  Mexico  are  mixed  up  with  descriptions  of 
Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  (and  apparently  of  Scot¬ 
land),  would  he  curious  if  they  had  not  been  published 
half  a  century  after  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  The 
American  portions  of  Zeno’s  voyage  are  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  clumsy  interpolation  into  a  genuine  narrative 
of  an  Italian  merchant’s  travels. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  amusement  with  one  class  of 
anti^arians  to  speculate  upon  finding  the  descendants  of 
the  Norsemen,  or  other  ancient  settlers,  ujion  the  American 
seaboard.  Charlevoix,  and  other  more  recent  travellers, 
have  described  a  fair-skinned  tribe  of  Indians  in  Labrailor, 
whom  the  other  Indians  called  “  Mancoli  Conde,’’  or  white 
men.  These  men  have  been  held  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  Icelandic  colonists,  “  who,  for  want  of  ships,  or  perhaps 
of  their  own  choice,  have  forgotten  their  native  land.” 
Other  learned  writers  will  have  these  Indians  to  'oe  Welsh, 
or  Faroese,  or  Irishmen,  according  to  the  faith  which  each 
is  disposed  to  give  to  one  or  other  of  the  legends  of  Old 
America. 


ABOUT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

For  ages  a  monastic  garden  and  quiet  semi-rural  ceme¬ 
tery  for  the  monks  of  Westminster ;  then  a  deserted  plot  and 
noisy  playground  for  London  urchins  outside  the  gardens 
of  BedfoM  House  ;  at  last,  four  years  before  the  Restoration, 
a  regular  market-place,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  with  piazzas 
along  the  north  and  east  sides :  such  briefly  are  the  chief 
transformation-scenes  which  Harlequin  Time  has  with  his 
magic  wand  struck  out  of  this  central  parade-ground  of 
theatrical  London,  —  the  “  herbivorous  parish,”  as  Sydney 
Smith  used  to  call  it,  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  modern  square  of  Covent  Garden  was  first  formed 
in  1631  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Junes,  who  took  the 
notion  of  the  piazza  from  a  square  at  Leghorn.  In  the 
centre,  eight  years  after  the  Restoration,  there  was  erected 
a  column,  surmounted  by  a  dial,  and  the  whole  area  was 
laid  with  gravel.  Along  the  south  side  ran  the  wall  of  the 
garden  of  Bedford  House,  with  a  row  of  trees,  under  which, 
three  days  in  the  week,  the  first  market-stalls  stood.  The 
square  remained  fashionable  till  Hanover,  Grosvenor,  and 
Cavendish  Squares  arose,  and  the  quality  flitted  westwards 
Among  other  celebrities.  Pope’s  Lady  Mju-y  Wortley 
Montague  lived  here  in  1730,  and  is  then  mentioned  as 
driving  to  Hyde  Park  to  take  the  air  after  a  recent  indis¬ 
position. 

To  perambulate  the  Muare  on  some  reasonable  system, 
let  IIS  commence  with  Evans’s,  at  the  north-west  corner. 
This  stately  old  brick  mansion,  since  rebuilt  or  much  altered. 
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was  occupied  in  succession  by  three  eminent  persons,  all 
of  whom  were  known  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  are  drawn 
by  him  in  his  (oeat  “  History  of  the  Civil  War  ”  in  grave 
full-length.  First  of  all,  through  the  new  doorway  entered 
Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  from  whom  Cromwell,  with 
that  grim  humor  of  his  own,  prayed  so  loudly  to  be 
delivered.  Clarendon  describes  Vane  as  an  ill-favored 
man,  of  great  natural  parts,  and  of  very  profound  dissimu¬ 
lation,  and  of  a  quick  conception.  In  Geneva  first,  and 
then  in  New  England,  he  ripened  his  bitter  gall  against 
the  Church,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Pym,  hastened  the  ruin  of 
that  dark,  resolute,  and  dangerous  adviser  of  King  Charles, 
—  Wentworth,  Lord  Strafl'urd.  He  married  a  lady  of  good 
family,  and  was  for  a  time  treasurer  in  the  navy,  till  the 
parliament  assumed  royal  power,  and  led  him  to  that  cur¬ 
rent  in  which  he  eventually  ran  foul  of  that  greatest  bark 
of  all  that  navigated  those  troubled  seas, —  Cromwell  him¬ 
self.  He  remained  refractory,  and,  at  the  Restoration,  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

Alter  V'ane,  there  reigned  in  this  house  a  still  more 
extraonlinary  man,  —  the  great  patron  and  friend  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Sir  Kenelrn  Digbv.  This  great  personage  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  a  Buckinghamshire  Catholic 
baronet,  who  iierished  in  his  youth  for  his  share  in  the 
Gunjwwder  Conspiracy.  Kenelrn  entered  the  service  of 
Prince  Charles  during  that  romantic  visit  to  Spain,  and,  on 
his  return  to  England,  was  knighted  by  the  delighted  King 
James,  who  nearly  poked  out  one  of  his  eyes  during  the 
august  ceremony.  He  married  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
of  the  day,  —  Venetia  Stanley,  an  offshoot  of  the  Derby 
family,  and  by  no  means  of  the  severest  virtue.  Digby,  in 
bis  “  Private  Memoirs,”  says  that  her  hair  was  like  a  stream 
of  sunbeams  converted  into  solid  substance  ;  and  Aubrey, 
talking  with  his  usual  garrulous  warmth,  describes  her  face 
as  being  short  and  ovaX  with  dark-brown  eyebrows,  about 
which  much  sweetness,  as  also  in  the  opening  of  her  eye¬ 
lids.  She  must  have  been  beautiful  indeed,  and  deserves 
the  following  lines  of  Ben  Jonson’s,  which  he  wrote  alter 
her  sudden  death  :  — 

“  Draw  first  a  cloud,  all  save  her  neck. 

And  out  of  that  make  day  to  break, 

Till  like  her  face  it  do  appear. 

And  men  may  think  all  lq;bt  rose  there. 

Then  let  the  beams  of  that  disperse 
The  cloud,  and  show  the  universe  ; 

But  at  such  distance  as  the  eye 
May  rather  yet  adore  than  spy.” 

Pious  Feltham  and  amiable  Babington  also  wrote  elegies 
upon  her,  and  Randolph  composed  lines  on  the  same 
occasion :  — 

“  Bring  all  the  spices  that  Arabia  3dclds, 

Distil  the  choicest  flowers  that  paint  the  fields. 

And,  when  in  one  their  best  perfections  meet, 

EmiMfdm  her  corse  that  she  may  make  them  sweet.” 

On  Sir  Kenelrn  also,  the  Mirandola  of  his  age,  who  is 
said  to  have  known  twelve  languages,  and  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  art  of  making  gold,  Ben  Jonson  lavished  much 
praise.  In  verses  to  Lady  Venetia,  the  poet  says, — 

“  He  doth  excel 
In  honor,  courtesy,  and  all  the  parts 
Court  can  call  hers,  or  man  could  call  his  arts. 

He’s  prudent,  valiant,  just,  and  temperate ; 

In  him  all  virtue  is  beheld  in  state ; 

And  he  is  built  like  some  imperial  room 
For  that  to  dwell  in,  and  be  still  at  home. 

His  breast  is  a  brave  palace,  a  broad  street. 

Where  ail  heroic  ample  thoughts  do  meet; 

Where  Nature  such  a  large  survey  hath  ta’en. 

As  other  souls  to  his  dwelt  in  a  lane. 

Witmas  his  action  done  at  Scanderoon, 

Upon  his  birthday,  the  eleventh  of  June; 

When  the  apostle  Baniaby  the  bright 
Unto  our  year  doth  give  the  longest  light.” 

These  verses  allude  to  one  of  Sir  Kenelm’s  great  exploits, 
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—  the  defeat  of  some  Venetians  at  Scanderoon,  at  a  time 
when  Venice  was  still  wealthy,  and  still  powerful  at  sea. 
This  strange  man  was  also  the  introducer  into  England  of 
that  mysterious  Greek  medicine,  the  sympathetic  powder 
which  was  not  applied  to  the  wound,  but  to  the  weajwn  that 
had  inflicted  it.  He  also  wrote  poetical  criticisms,  a  book 
on  cooking,  a  book  on  philosophy,  a  book  on  botany,  trans¬ 
lated  something  of  Albertus  Magnus,  proposed  to  edit 
Roger  Bacon,  b^-ame  a  friend  of  Descartes,  and  dabbled  in 
alchemy.  His  house  in  Covent  Garden  became  a  sort  of 
academy  for  the  »avant  of  the  day ;  and  he  had  a  lalmratory 
in  his  garden  (now  the  singing-room  at  Evans’s).  He  died 
five  years  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  buried  in  Christ’s 
Church,  Newgate  Street.  Although  Digby  fought  tijr  Kin" 
Charle.s,  he  was  very  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  go- 
between,  used  by  Cromwell  to  make  advances  to  the  C.itholic 
party.  He  used  to  boast  that  Mary  de  Medicis  felt  in  love  with 
nim  when  he  was  a  young  gallant  at  Paris.  His  jjortrait  by 
Vandyke,  who  also  painted  his  dead  wife,  shows  a  hanil- 
some,  portly  man,  full  of  vanity  and  self-confidence.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  as  an  encourager  of  scientific 
exjteriments,  he  very  materially  helped  forwanl  that  great 
movement  that  soon  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Rjyal 
Society. 

The  next  occupier  was  Denzin  Holies,  a  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Clare.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  roused  the 
parliament  against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  first  evil 
adviser  of  King  Charles,  and  was  imprisoned  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  —  a  disagreeable  fact  wliieh  he  by  no  means  forgot 
He  carried  up  the  impeachment  of  Archbishop  Laud :  was 
one  of  the  members  wno  held  the  speaker  down  in  his  chair 
during  a  dangerous  deb.ate  against  the  king’s  over-strained 
prerogative ;  and  was  one  of  the  five  obnoxious  memlK-rs, 
tlie  attempted  seizure  of  whom  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  Eventually,  his  party  went  too  far  for  him ;  and 
he  helped  forward  the  Restoration,  Charles  the  Second  re¬ 
warding  him  with  the  title  of  Lord  Holies.  lie  was  our 
ambassador  at  Breda,  and  died  in  1680. 

The  next  comer  was,  like  Sir  Kenelrn  Digby,  a  laurel- 
crowned  admiral,  —  Russell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford.  It 
was  this  treacherous  trimmer  between  William  and  James, 
who,  brave  as  he  was  false,  shattered  in  1692  the  French 
fleet  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  near  La  Hogue,  —  a  tremen¬ 
dous  victory,  which  finally  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Jacobites,  spre.ad  dismay  at  St.  Germains,  and  raised 
England  again  to  the  supreme  monarchy  of  the  seas.  In 
this  great  conflict,  sixteen  French  men-of-war  (eight  of  them 
thrc^eckers)  were  sunk  or  burned.  Rooke  and  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  fought  by  the  side  of  Russell.  After  all, 
Macaulay,  who  is  generally  black  or  white,  and  seldom  uses 
neutral  tints,  is  too  severe  on  Russell,  who  lived  in  an  age 
when  all  the  world  was  expecting  the  inevitable  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  trimmed  accordingly^.  Once  steering 
straight  for  the  centre  of  the  French  line,  his  patriotism 
never  wavered.  Before  recent  alterations,  the  facade  of 
Evans’s  was  thought  to  resemble  the  forecastle  of  a  ship. 
The  old  staircase  up  which  Russell  has  often  walked,  think- 
ins  of  his  last  secret  letter  to  James,  once  formed  part  of 
“  The  Britannia  ”  (one  hundred  guns),  the  vessel  the  admiral 
commanded  at  La  Ho^ue.  It  is  carved  with  anchors,  cables, 
coronets,  and  the  initial  letters  of  Lord  Orford’s  name. 

After  Admiral  Russell  came  Lord  Archer,  a  nobleman  of 
George  the  Second’s  creating,  who  died  in  1768,  whose  title 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  son.  To  Lord  Archer 
succeeded  James  West,  a  great  book  and  print  collector, 
who  died  in  1772. 

Then  passed  away  the  greatness  of  the  house :  it  sank  into 
the  plebeian  rank  ;  for,  in  1774,  David  Low,  a  hair-dresser 
of  Tavistock  Street,  opened  it  as  a  family  hotel,  —  the  first 
of  that  description  in  London ;  and  the  enterprising  barber 
distributed  medals  of  the  house,  which  procured  him  many 
lodgers.  ITie  place  evidently  took  root,  and  flourished ;  for, 
in  1794,  the  proprietor,  a  Mr.  Hudson,  advertised  the  house 
as  “  with  stabling  for  one  hundred  noblemen’s  horses.” 

Evans,  a  low  comedian  of  Covent -Garden  Theatre,  re¬ 
moved  here  from  the  Cyder  Cellar  in  Maiden  Lane,  and 
converted  the  cellar,  or  large  dining-room  below  stairs,  into 
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t  gin<»ing-room  where  refreshments  could  be  obtained.  The 
gongs  were  of  rather  a  ribald  and  coarse  kind ;  but  the  place 
was  snug  after  the  theatre,  and  soon  "rew  popular.  It  was 
sketched  by  Thackeray  as  the  Cave  of  Harmony ;  and  many 
modern  essayists  have  described  the  same  old  haunt.  In 
1844,  Evans’s  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  (better  known 
gg  “  P.iddy  ”)  Green,  an  Irish  actor  and  singer,  who  raised 
the  style  of  the  entertainments,  and  intrxxluced  a  band  of 
chorister-boys,  with  fresh  young  voices  and  pleasant  young 
fsces. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  that  dull,  grave  Doric  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  side,  was  built  by  Inigo  two  years  after 
the  square  was  laid  out.  Onslow,  the  speaker,  told  IIor.ace 
Walpole  an  anecdote  about  this  church.  MHien  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  sent  for  Inigo,  he  told  him  he  wanted  a  chapel 
for  the  parishioners  of  Covent  Garden  ;  but  added,  he  would 
not  go  to  any  considerable  expense.  “  In  short,”  said  he, 

“  I  would  not  have  it  mueh  better  than  a  barn.”  —  “  Well, 
then,”  replied  Jones,  “  you  shall  have  the  handsomest  barn 
in  England.”  The  expense  of  building  was  four  thousand 
6re  hundred  pounds ;  so  that  the  barn  for  the  inhabitants 
that  had  not  yet  arrived  was,  after  all,  not  so  very  cheap. 

The  old  church  was  burned  down  in  1795,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  laborers  repairing  the  lead  of  the  cupola, 
and  only  the  bare  walls  were  left.  The  church  a  few  years 
before  had  cost  ten  thousand  pounds  repairing.  Inigo’s 
bam  was  of  brick,  with  stone  columns  to  the  portico,  and 
had  a  red-tiled  roof.  On  the  apex  of  the  pediment  was  a 
stone  cross,  that  gave  great  oflfence  to  the  Puritans.  The 
cluck  (1641)  was  the  first  long  pendulum  clock  in  Europe, 
says  Peter  Cunningham,  “  which  its  maker’s  name  was 
llarris.” 

Around  St.  Paul’s  lie  buried  many  clever  and  illustrious 
persons :  Butler,  the  author  of  “  lludibras ;  ”  Sir  Peter  Lely ; 
E.^tcourt  the  actor,  eulogized  as  such  a  good  fellow  by 
Steele ;  Kynaston,  the  last  and  best  male  actor  of  female 
parts ;  Wycherley  the  dramatist,  Pope’s  early  adviser ; 
Grinling  Gibtions,  the  great  carver ;  Mrs.  Centlivre,  the 
dramatist ;  Wilks  the  actor,  the  best  of  stage  gallants ; 
Davies  the  bookseller,  who  introduced  Boswell  to  Johnson ; 
Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  great  Jacobite  engraver,  who 
warred  with  the  Academy  for  their  contemptuous  neglect 
of  engravers ;  Girtin,  that  fine  water-color  painter.  Turner’s 
early  companion  ;  Macklin,  the  great  actor  of  Shylock,  who 
lived  to  one  hundred  and  seven  (?)  ;  and  John  Wolcot, 
“Peter  Pindar,”  the  stinging  satirist  of  the  foibles  ot 
George  the  Third. 

In  front  of  this  church  the  Westminster  election  hustings 
used  to  be  raised  when  Fox  or  Burdett  were  candidates  lor 
“  the  sweet  voices  ;  ”  and  here  for  seven  d.ays  together  the 
noisy  partisans  roared  like  the  mob  of  Ephesus.  The  rub¬ 
bish  of  the  garden  was  always  very  useful  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  ;  for  your  tough  cabbage-stalk  or  knotty  turnip  is  even 
more  convincing  than  your  rotten  egg  or  your  decomposing 
kitten.  Tliere  is  a  glimpse  of  the  old  church  in  Hogarth’s 
print  of  Morning  (1737),  where  the  sour  old  maid  is  going 
to  early  prayers  oefore  the  last  night’s  revellers  have  ended 
their  last  carouse.  At  Tom  King’s  Cofl'ee-IIouse,  a  mere 
shed  on  the  south  side  of  the  church-portico,  drunken  rakes 
are  fighting  with  swords  and  fire-shovels ;  while  a  drunken 
scapegrace  stops  to  kiss  and  fondle  a  pretty  market-girl 
fresh  from  Fulham.  Near  this  was  the  Queen’s  Head,  aftw- 
wards  the  Finish,  a  garden-tavern  kept  open  all  night  for 
the  wagoners  and  fruit-cart  men.  It  was  only  cleared  away, 
says  Mr.  Timbs,  in  1829. 

Tile  house,  now  the  Tavistock,  in  the  north-east  piazza, 
boasts  almost  as  illustrious  memories  as  Evans’s ;  for  there 
in  succession  four  eminent  painters  dwelt,  —  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Sir  James  Thornhill ;  and  the 
Tavistock  breakfast-room  was  Richard  Wilson’s  chamliers 
when  he  was  painting  grand  landscapes  which  no  one 
would  buy. 

Lely  was  a  Westphalian,  his  real  name  Vanderhaas; 
but  his  father,  settling  in  Holland,  changed  his  name  to 
Lely,  from  a  pot  of  lilies  being  the  sign  of  his  house.  It 
was  Lely,  who,  when  p  linting  Cromwell,  was  told  by  the 
honest  Protector  to  put  in  every  wart  and  pimple  in  his 


face,  or  ho  would  not  pay  him  a  doit.  Black-haired,  Sa-  - 
turnine  Charles  the  Second  and  his  hatchet-faced  brother 
James  sat  often  to  him ;  and  his  slight,  graceful  kind  of 
painting  suited  that  flimsy  and  meretricious  age  to  a  T. 
All  the  beautiful  but  frail  women  of  King  Charles’s  time 
came  to  him  for  their  portraits,  which  are  the  best  illustra¬ 
tions  that  exist  of  Do  Gramniont’s  amusing  but  dissolute 
memoirs.  Pretty,  good-natured,  naughty  Nell  Gwynne,  the 
black-browe<l,  unhappy  Portuguese  queen,  an<l  Bell  Stuart, 
the  Britannia  of  our  half-itennies,  the  outrageous  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  the  shameless  Alazarine,  that  beautiful  ter¬ 
magant,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  still  live  for  us  on  his 
canvas.  Indeed,  half  the  people  mentioned  by  Pepys  and 
Evelyn  must  have  come  to  Covent  G.arden  to  sit  beside 
Lely’s  easel.  Friends  of  Newton  and  of  Buckingham, 
philosophers  and  rakes,  wits  and  playwrights,  statesmen 
and  buffoons,  all  showered  their  guineas  on  Lely,  and  se¬ 
cured  his  flattering  brush.  The  prosperous  court-painter 
died  of  apoplexy  in  1680  while  painting  the  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset. 

Kneller,  a  native  of  Lubeck  and  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt, 
shared  Lely’s  later  popularity ;  anti  Charles  allowed  him  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  sitting 
to  Lely.  He  became  as  great  a  man  at  the  court  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Queen  Anne  as  Lis  predecessor  had  been  at  that 
less  respectable  one  of  Charles.  The  beauties  of  Hampton 
Court  testify  to  the  royal  patronage,  and  show  a  chaster 
and  more  refined  loveliness  than  that  which  Lely  perpetu¬ 
ated.  The  admirable  mezzotint  workers  of  those  Uays  did 
much  to  found  the  fame  of  both  men ;  and  through  that 
eminently  pictorial  art  his  best  works  were  given  to  the 
eager  public  by  thousands.  His  pale,  neutral  color,  and 
light,  sketchy  manner,  acquired  a  certain  dignity  in  pure 
black  and  white.  Tlie  fluttering  tlays  of  ribbon-covered 
rakes  had  passed  away,  and  broadcloth  wjis  coming  in.  No 
one  could  throw  such  a  grace  as  Kneller  over  the  flowing 
lace  cravat,  or  let  it  fall  in  graver  lines  over  the  polished 
corselet :  no  one  could  lietter  paint  those  cascades  of  hair 
with  which  men  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  covered  their  peri- 
craninms.  Kneller  could  paint  a  gentleman  well  ;  not  the 
ideal  cavalier  like  Vandyke,  nor  the  astute  senator  like  Ti¬ 
tian,  but  still  a  gentleman  and  man  of  sense.  Indeed,  he  was 
even  more  fortunate  than  Lely  in  his  sitters  ;  for  he  painted 
in  his  time  ten  monarchs,  including  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  all  the  wits  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  among  whom  were 
Steele,  Addison,  and  Congreve.  He  mixed,  too,  in  more 
intellectual  society  than  Ltdy,  was  a  friend  of  Pope  and 
Gay,  and  knew  everybody  worth  knowing  in  his  time.  He 
was  a  good-nature*!,  lively,  extremely  vain  man ;  and  it  was 
a  well-known  joke  against  him  as  a  justice  of  peace,  that 
he  dismissed  a  soldier  who  had  stolen  a  leg  of  mutton,  and 
punished  the  butcher  who  had  left  the  meat  in  a  j)lace  of 
temptation.  He  used  to  declare  he  should  have  been  a 
great  general,  because  he  delighted  in  the  smell  of  fire¬ 
works  ;  and  once  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  St.  Peter 
beckoning  him  to  a  special  seat  of  honor  near  St.  Luke  in 
paradise.  Pope  often  made  fun  of  him ;  but  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  Sir  Godfrey  was  too  much  for  the  little  crooked  poet. 

“  Don’t  you  really  think.  Sir  Godfrey,”  said  Pope  one 
day  seriously,  after  fooling  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent, 
“  that,  if  your  advice  had  been  asked  at  the  creation,  some 
things  would  have  been  shaped  far  better  than  they 
are  ?  ” 

“  Fore  gad,”  said  Sir  Godfrey,  pressing  Pope’s  deformed 
shoulder  as  he  spoke,  “  I  think  they  would,” —  which  was  a 
very  palpable  hit,  and  no  doubt  made  the  little  archer  put 
by  his  satirical  arrows  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Lely’s  chef^fTctuore  was  certainly  his  Hampton-Court  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Princess  Mary  as  Diana,  —  one  ot  the  most  inno¬ 
cent,  girlish,  joyous  faces  and  figures  that  exists  on  canvas. 
Kneller  considere<l  his  chef-iCauvre  to  be  the  Convened 
Chinese,  now  at  Windsor ;  but  one  certainly  of  his  most 
1  istorically  interesting  pictures  is  that  of  James  the  Second, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  S.  Pepys  Cockerell.  The  kinf^ 
was  sitting  for  it  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  courtly  painter  proposed  to 
pack  up  and  retire. 
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vision  maj  have  been  the  beginning  of  it.  But  if  the  mes- 
lacre  to  the  woman,  and  their  behavior  upon  it,  were  true,  as 
tefated,  there  was  something  supernatural.  That  rests  upon 
his  word ;  and  there  it  remains.”  O  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  John¬ 
son  I  what,  alter  all,  did  it  matter  what  a  delirious  waiter  saw, 
or  did  not  see  V  Poor  drunken  Parson  Ford  too,  who  him¬ 
self  BO  often  saw  double  1 

In  the  Bedford  Cofiee-IIouse,  in  the  Piazza,  there  have 
been  as  many  bottles  cracked  by  clever  men  as  in  any 
tavern  in  London.  Garrick,  Quin,  Foote,  and  Murphy 
were  especial  habitues  at  this  convenient  spot ;  and  in  1 754 
Bonnell  Thornton  describes  the  house  as  every  night 
crowded  with  men  of  p;irts.  He  says,  “Jokes  and  Iwn- 
tnoti  are  echoed  from  box  to  box :  every  branch  of  literature 
is  critically  examined  ;  and  the  merit  of  every  production 
of  the  press,  or  performance  of  the  theatre,  weighed  and 
determined.”  Conversation  had  not  yet  become  a  lost  art. 
In  1765,  Murphy,  writing  to  Garrick,  whose  life  he  alter  wards 
wrote,  draws  a  tine  sketch  of  the  tavern  bully  and  duellist 
of  those  days. 

“  Tiger  Roach,  who  used  to  bully  at  the  Bedford  CoflFee- 
Hoose,  is  set  up  by  Wilkes’s  friends  for  Brentford  to  bu]> 
lesque  Luttrell  and  his  pretensions.  1  own  I  do  not  know 
s  more  ridiculous  circumstance  than  to  be  a  joint  candidate 
with  the  Tiger.  O’Brien  used  to  take  him  off  very  pleas¬ 
antly  ;  and  perhaps  you  may,  from  his  representation,  have 
■ome  idea  of  this  important  wight.  He  used  to  sit  with  a 
half-starved  look,  a  black  patch  upon  his  cheek,  pale  with 
the  idea  of  murder  or  with  rank  cowardice,  a  quivering 
lip,  and  a  downcast  eye.  In  that  manner  he  used  to  sit  at 
a  table  all  alone ;  and  his  soliloquy,  interrupted  now  and 
then  with  faint  attempts  to  throw  off  a  little  saliva,  was  to 
the  following  edect :  ‘  Hut,  hut  I  a  mercer’s  ’prentice  with 
a  bag-wig  1  d — n  me  if  1  would  not  skiver  a  dozen  of  them 
like  larks  1  Hut,  hut  I  1  don’t  understand  such  airs  1 
How  do  you  do,  Pat?  Hut,  hutl  Odds  blood,  Larry, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you.  ’Prentices  1  a  fine  thing,  indeed  1 
Hut,  hutl  how  do  you  do,  Dominick?  What’s  here  to 
do  ?  ’  These  were  the  meditations  of  this  agreeable  youth. 
From  one  of  these  reveries  he  started  up  one  night,  when  I 
was  there,  called  a  Mr.  Bagnall  out  of  the  room,  and  most 
heroically  stabbed  him  in  the  dark,  the  other  having  no 
weapon  to  defend  himself  with.  In  this  career  the  Tiger 
persisted,  till  at  length  a  Mr.  Leonard  brandished  a  whip 
over  his  head,  and  stood  in  a  menacing  attitude,  command¬ 
ing  him  to  ask  pardon  directly.  The  Tiger  shrank  hx>m 
the  danger,  and  with  a  faint  voice  pronounced,  ‘  Hut,  hutl 
what  signifies  it  between  you  and  me  ?  We.l,  welll  I  ask 
your  pardon.’  —  ‘  Speak  louder,  sir  1  I  don’t  hear  a  word  you 
say ;  ’  and,  indeed,  he  was  so  very  tall,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sound,  sent  leebly  from  below,  could  not  ascend  to  such 
a  height.  This  is  the  hero  who  is  to  figure  at  Brentford.” 

The  Piazza  in  the  old  time  was  the  scene  of  many  ren¬ 
counters  ;  and,  in  the  days  when  swords  were  worn,  blood 
was  nut  untrequently  spilled  upon  its  stones.  Shenstune  de¬ 
scribes,  in  1 744,  a  gang  of  pickpockets,  armed  with  cutlasses, 
waiting  here  at  dark,  and  attacking  persons  coming  out  of 
the  play-house.  That  jolly  bon-vivant,  Quin,  fought  two 
duels  here,  —  one  with  a  second-rate  Welsh  actor,  named 
Williams ;  and  another  with  that  clever  scoundrel,  Theophi- 
lus  Cibi;er.  Williams,  indignant  with  Quin  for  ridiculing  him 
on  the  stage  ibr  calling  Cato,  Keeto,  laid  wait  for  him  in 
the  Piazza.  Quin,  contemptuous,  yet  unwilling  to  decline  a 
fight,  drew  his  sword,  and  soon  stretched  Williams  dead 
at  his  leet.  Cibber  also  quarrelled  with  Quin,  who  had 
denounced  him  for  neglecting  a  beautiful  and  injured  wife. 
They  fought  in  the  Piazza,  when  Quin  and  Cibber  slashed 
and  cut  each  other  across  the  arms  and  fingers  till  they 
Were  parted. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Charles  Sumner  is  at  present  in  Paris,  and  purposes 
to  return  home  next  month. 

A  NEW  daily  psper,  to  be  called  the  French  Time*,  will 
shortly  make  its  appearance  in  London.  It  will  be  under 


the  direction  of  M.  Odysse-Barot,  who  was  formerly  the 
chief  editor  of  a  Paris  journal. 

The  brilliant  Edmond  About  appears  to  have  been  more 
frightened  than  hurt  by  his  recent  arrest. 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  nearly  every  theatre  in  Lon¬ 
don  —  and  there  are  thirty-six  of  them  —  will  be  open. 

Strauss,  the  conductor,  has  resigned  the  post  of  diree- 
tor  of  balls  at  the  Opera  House,  Paris. 

During  a  recent  thunder-storm  at  Lucerne,  the  lightning 
shattered  one  of  the  fore-feet  of  the  celebrated  lion  of  Thor- 
waldsen. 

There  are  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  hunch¬ 
backs  in  Paris ;  one  thousand  one  hundred  persons  with 
only  one  arm  ;  one  thousand  two  hundred  with  only  one 
leg ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  legless,  or  moving  along  in  a  sort 
of  bowl  on  wheels ;  four  thousand  eight  hundred  blind. 

An  advertisement  of  a  land  sale  in  the  island  of  Angle¬ 
sey  has  appeared  in  the  Time*,  which  describes  the  prop¬ 
erty  as  lying  in  the  several  parishes  of  “  Llanlieulan,  Llan- 
trisaint,  Llanddauseint,  Llanfairmathafarneithafjientraeth, 
Llanddyfian,  Amlwch,  Llandyfrydog,  and  Llaneilian.” 

Smokers  who  buy  meerschaum  pipes  ready  colored 
should  be  cautious  in  their  purchases.  From  a  recent  re¬ 
port,  published  in  Paris,  it  appears  that  the  most  noxious 
pigments  are  frequently  employed  to  give  the  clay  the 
cherished  hue. 

There  has  just  been  formed  in  London  a  Guild  of  Sec¬ 
ular  Itinerants,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  travel  through  the 
three  kingdoms,  propounding  in  market-places,  and  other 
public  resorts,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  creed.  It  is  lucky 
for  these  gentlemen  that  they  were  not  extant  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VHI. 

The  pope  is  hard  ujwn  the  marriage  state ;  for  he  wittily 
said,  on  hearing  that  Father  Hyacinthe  was  married,  “  The 
saints  be  praised  1  the  renegade  has  taken  his  punishment 
into  his  own  hands.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscru¬ 
table.”  Yet  there  must  be  marriages,  or  else  where  would 
the  world  get  its  supply  of  popes  to  say  witty  things  ? 

George  Sand  sold  her  last  novel  for  six  thousand  francs. 
Previous  to  the  late  war,  she  never  received  less  than  ten 
thousand.  Even  Victor  Hugo  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  his  copyrights,  his  publishers,  both  in  P.iris  and  Brussels, 
having  exiterienced  a  large  decrease  in  the  sale  of  his 
works.  Formerly,  about  six  thousand  copies  of  his  complete 
works  were  sold  annually.  Since  the  war,  less  than  three 
thousand  copies  have  been  disposed  of. 

A  YOUNG  Briton  lately  lost  a  large  sum  by  betting  on 
spiders.  He  wagered  that  a  spider  which  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  would  cross  a  plate  quicker  than  a  spider  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  ftiend.  Each  spider  was  to  have  its  own  plate. 
His  opponent’s  spider,  however,  on  being  started,  would 
not  stir,  whilst  its  rival  ran  with  immense  speed.  The  bet 
was  consequently  lost ;  and  the  loser  soon  found  out  the  rea¬ 
son  why,  —  his  friend  had  a  hot  plate. 

The  Prefecture  of  Police  in  Paris  has  been  informed 
that  Mormons  are  now  visiting  Paris,  trying  to  engage 
women  disposed  to  go  to  Utah  to  be  married  to  their  fellow- 
believers.  Tbe  passage  out  is  naturally  paid  by  these  com¬ 
missaries,  who,  moreover,  guarantee  a  husband  for  each 
lady  on  her  arrival.  M.  Leon  Say  does  not  approve  of  this 
enticement  of  young  females,  and  has  given  orders  in  con¬ 
sequence. 

A  Paris  engineer  has  just  been  “  hoist  with  his  own 
petard  ”  in  a  literal  sense ;  i.e.,  blown  to  pieces  by  th« 
accidental  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine  whose  destruc¬ 
tive  properties  he  had  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  should  another  war  break  out.  The  man’s  name  was 
Durieux ;  and  for  many  months  he  had  labored  assiduously 
at  his  benevolent  invention,  which  was  to  sweep  away 
whole  ranks  of  the  enemy  at  a  single  discharge.  At  last 
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the  moment  came  for  the  final  proof.  Durieux  procured  a 
hundred  leaden  toy  soldier*,  dressed  them  in  the  Prussian 
uniform,  placed  them  before  his  instrument  of  rengeance, 
fired  it,  and  blew  himself  to  pieces. 

The  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  South  America,  and 
Australia,  has  largely  increased  since  the  commencement 
of  the  summer.  To  the  great  disappointment  of  the  French 
Government,  these  countries  and  colonies  have  proved  far 
more  attractive  to  the  people  of  the  annexed  provinces, 
eager  to  escape  being  Germanized,  than  France’s  own 
cofony  ot  Algeria.  In  fact,  the  emigration  thither  has  been 
almost  a  nullity. 

The  late  King  of  Sweden  deserves  mention  as  one  of 
the  tew  monarch*  of  the  day  who  have  ranked  among 
authors.  His  essays  on  military  subjects  were  by  no  means 
despicable  productions ;  and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Sweuish  newspapers.  The  bitter  tone  of  some  of 
his  articles  gave  considerable  ofience  to  the  Germans.  His 
successor.  Prince  Oscar,  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  talent, 
and  was  recently  chosen  President  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archmology  and  Anthropolog}', 
which  is  to  meet  at  Stockholm  next  year. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review,  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  trans¬ 
lates  some  of  Michael  Angelo’s  sonnets,  from  the  new  and 
corrected  edition  by  Signor  Guasti.  He  is  very  successful 
in  straightening  the  involved  constructions  of  the  original ; 
and  the  clearness  is  attained  without  any  sacrifice  of  digni¬ 
ty.  Of  course,  something  must  be  lost  in  poems  which 
Wordsworth  pronounced  altogether  untrsnslatable ;  and 
in  this  case  it  is,  perhaps,  the  crowded  richness  of  thought 
and  imagery  which  is  Llizabethan  rather  than  Miltonic. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Joumol  de  Saint-Petershourg 
describes  the  magnificence  of  an  illumined  c^y  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  writings  of  Buddha,  in  the  language  of  Thibet,  which 
is  being  executed  for  a  Mongol  prince :  it  will  consist  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  folio  volumes,  of  which  eighty  are 
completed,  all  in  letters  of  gold,  and  bound  in  embroidered 
silk  with  silver  clasps.  The  copyist  is  to  receive  thirty 
thousand  roubles  (aoout  twenty-hve  thousand  dollars)  fur 
the  whole  work. 

A  STKANOE  and  almost  tragic  drama,  not  announced  in 
the  programme,  was  performed  recently  at  the  Fair  Theatre 
of  ishni-No vgorod.  A  cry  of  “  Fire  ”  was  raised ;  on  wliich 
the  usual  panic  ensued,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  building 
men  and  women  rushed  in  terror  to  the  doors.  This  was  the 
first  act.  The  second  act  consisted  of  a  number  of  robberies 
committed  by  thieves  who  had  planned  the  alarm.  The 
third  act  was  played  partly  on  the  stage,  where  tlie  govern¬ 
or  of  the  town  assured  the  public  that  there  was  no  fire 
whatever  in  the  theatre,  and  partly  in  the  audience  depart¬ 
ment,  where,  in  spite  of  the  governor’s  speech,  the  commo¬ 
tion  was  now  greater  than  ever.  The  fourth  and  last  act 
was  played  in  the  orchestra,  where  the  band,  at  the  govern¬ 
or’s  order,  struck  up  a  piece  of  music,  which  had  at  once  the 
effect  of  restoring  confidence.  8o  simple  a  means  of  dis¬ 
pelling  the  fears  of  a  panic-stricken  audience  is  worth  no¬ 
tice  from  our  theatre  managers. 

The  Journal  du  Havre  has  received  from  one  of  its  cor¬ 
respondents,  known  on  the  Paris  press  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  “  Quatrelles,”  some  details  relative  to  the  suicide 
of  the-  late  M.  L<fon  Laya,  the  dramatist.  The  writer’s  in¬ 
formation  is  the  more  precise  that  he  has  for  several  years 
lived  in  the  same  house,  and  occupied  an  apartment  on  the 
same  story,  as  the  deceased,  and  was,  moreover,  one  of  the 
first  to  assist  in  cutting  down  the  body  before  the  police 
arrived.  The  question  of  money  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fatal  resolution  of  M.  Ldon  Laya,  who  was,  in  fact,  almost 
rich.  But,  during  twenty  years,  the  author  of  “  Due  Job  ” 
was  deeply  attached  to  a  woman  who  died  a  few  ^ears  ago. 
The  piece  which,  under  the  title  of  “  Anna,”  will  shortly 
be  pi^uced  at  the  Gymnase,  is  nothing  less  than  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  that  connection.  During  the  reading  of  that  work 
be.'ore  the  actors,  the  emotion  was  manifest  of  the  writer, 
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whose  utterance  became  at  times  abrupt,  dry,  and  difficult. 
As  to  his  self-destruction,  it  is  explained  in  a  letter  which 
he  left  behind,  and  in  which  he  declares,  that,  “  since  she 
cannot  see  his  piece  played,  he  will  not  witness  it  himsclt.” 

According  to  the  Patrie,  there  is  a  great  falling-off  in 
the  trade  in  what  are  known  as  articles  de  Paris.  Not  long 
ago  the  French  commission-merchants  despatched  to  the 
retail  houses  abroad,  particularly  to  Italy,  nine-tenths  of 
the  entire  Paris  produetion  of  toys  and  such  like  goods. 
Germany  appeared  as  a  purchaser  to  the  extent  of  a  tenth 
of  the  foreign  export.  In  consequence  of  the  difi'erence  of 
wages  now,  however,  the  French  commission-merchants  do 
not  supply  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  their  oruers  from 
Paris.  Prices  continue  rising:  for  example,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  implements  of 
typography.  As  an  instance  of  the  growth  of  wages,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  accordeons,  an  article 
much  sold  for  exportation,  the  Saxon  workmen  are  engaged 
at  only  sixty  cents  per  day,  while  the  French  make  from 
four  to  five  francs  in  the  same  employment.  The  Germans 
have  increased  the  difficulties  of  competition  for  France  by 
reducing  the  tariff  for  railway  transport,  as  well  for  raw 
materials  —  which  are  exempt  from  duty  —  as  for  manu¬ 
factured  articles.  The  Patrie  invites  French  Protectionist* 
to  visit  the  workshops  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  and 
the  quarters  of  the  Temple  and  the  Francs-Bourgeois. 
They  will  then  see  what  ruin  they  are  preparing  for  French 
industry. 


A  PICTURE. 

Through  heather,  moss,  and  golden-rod, 

We  wandered  in  the  summer  weather; 

And,  heeding  scarce  the  way  we  trod. 

Were  glad,  Wause  we  were  together. 

And,  when  the  noonday  sun  was  high, 

A  purple  rock  gave  shdter  cool. 

Where,  hidden  from  the  summer  sky, 

And  flecked  with  shadows,  lay  a  pool. 

It  seemed  a  jewel,  bright  yet  dim ; 

Wet  ferns  half  strove  to  cover  it : 

Enticed  by  thyme,  about  the  brim 
The  wild  bees  murmured  over  it. 

“  And  this  the  wishing-well,”  she  cried, 

“  Where  they  who  drink  a  boon  may  crave :  ’ 
And,  kneeling  there,  the  spell  she  tried ; 

And  though  she  smiled,  her  eyes  were  grave. 

Small  hands  together  lightly  pressed 
From  the  cool  spring  she  lilted  up ; 

And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest, 

8he  ottered  me  the  rosy  cup. 

And  in  the  pool  her  shadow  came,  — 

A  picture  ne’er  to  be  forgot,  — 

Sweet  eyes  and  falling  hair,  in  frame 
Of  foxglove  and  forget-me-not. 


Asthma! — Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy! — Prepared  from  a 
German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whiicomli  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this  disorder  in  hi* 
case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical  skill  had  la-en  aban¬ 
don^  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  caae  of  purely  asthmatic  cha^ 
acter  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has  ellMted 
many  permanent  cures.  JusBru  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Fro- 
prictors. 

Loss  of  appetite,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  sleeplessness,  constipation,  flatulence,  mental  and  physical 
debility,  and  melancholy,  are  caused  by  a  disarrungement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  lo  thoroughly  master  these  symptoms. 
White’s  Si'Zcialtt  for  Dtspepsia  is  Me  only  prompt,  ijficirnt, 
and  safe  remedy.  H.  G.  Whitk,  Proprietor,  107  Washington 
Street,  Boston.  Price  $1.00  per  tottle. 


